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THE BEGINNING OF A PERFECT DAY 








BALLOT BATTALIONS ARE ON THE MARCH / 


Join the 


Ballot Battalion 





Every club should join 
in this non-partisan effort! 


Use Ballot Battalion Kit—Rallot Battalion, 
in Action Program for Citizens in a 
Democracy, a how-to-do-it text with proven 
campaign outline; 4-color, 11 by 28” poster 
and car card; envelope inserts of same de- 
sign; gummed stickers, round tags, buttons 


and bumper strips. 


vamople mate rials, orde) hlanks and price lists 
re in the Ballot Battalion Kit available 
from the (re veral Office. 






Small town, big city, suburb and township— 
hundreds of Kiwanis clubs, in the tradition of 
vigilant citizenship, are spearheading Ballot 
Battalion campaigns in their communities in 
a three-pronged drive to: 


> Register every eligible voter 
> Inform the public on issues and candidates 


> “Get Out the Vote” on Election Day, 
November 6, 1956 





RECORDED VOTING JINGLES 


Remember November and Vote! 


We've Got a Date with Uncle Sam 


USE THEM OFTEN 
USE THEM NOW 


Provocative jingles sung by Louise Wilson 
and The King’s Jesters will aid your cam- 
paign. Broadcast them over your local radio 
station, play them on plant and street public 
address systems. 


$4.00—Order form in Ballot Battalion Kit. 





The King's Jesters 


Louise Wilson 
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This kit was designed to help your club help 
America. Order now, Ballot Battalions Are 
on the March! 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES More and More 


ACV AB LIK 


are Participating 
W E DIDN’T WANT you boating hobbyists to think that, il ail: fq mous... 


because of the story about stock outboard racing on page 20, we 
were partial to just one use of the outboard motor, so we 
decorated the issue’s front window with a suggestion of how a man PACKERS 
and his wife can be happy on the long week end before 
payday, though broke. Our reasoning is clear: The spot 


y | 
where the couple in the canoe are fishing is comfortable driving { harm § Odp 


distance from their home, and they have a gasoline 











credit card and fishing license. They own a tent, and they 
borrowed the boat and 
motor from Burleigh 
Bates, who lives down 
the street. As for their 
food over the week end, 
the piece de résistance 
of their meals is the 
bass that is all around 
them in the water, just 
waiting to be coaxed to 
the dinner table. And, 
as you can see in the 
picture’s foreground, 
the coaxing is good! 








| 
H. Armstrong Roberts photo | 





[. THE READER SUSPECTS, after looking at the cover picture, that 


ss “Cet: sey Since its introduction a few short weeks ago 
he’s in for a summery issue, he’s right. Within these ” 


Key Clubs as well as Kiwanis Clubs from 


forty-eight pages, he’ll find reading on golf, power boat coast-to-coast have found Packer’s Charm 
racing, highway and park manners, and a description of an unusual | Soap Profit Plan to be an excellent way to 
summertime camping experience for boys. A young fellow we raise money. Clubs in almost every State in 
know has been invited by the Army to go camping—full time. And, | the Union are reporting sales in the hun- 
coincidentally, the same mail that brought his draft dreds of dollars. If your club has not al- 


ready cashed-in on this profitable plan, mail 
this coupon now for complete information 
and a FREE 4-PACK SAMPLE BOX OF 
_PACKER’S CHARM SOAP. 


notice also brought a booklet, addressed to his mother, telling how 
to bake cookies and send them to faraway places. 


. Ray i? De PeeS ~ De 


{ t BavKk’s “Hiroshima: City of Hope” (see page 24) was written |@ syvibaly 
shortly after the writer’s visit to that monumental Japanese city | i PROFIT PLAN! va 


Pe 


last year, just one decade after the A-Bomb’s release. He | ae $1.00 | 
; . . : po ‘ |> Yow sell each box for........... e 

had wanted to see Hiroshima ever since 1945, and his chance came 50 

early in 1955, when the US Army, in which he was serving, Your Ost Per BOK....vcvssmen . 






assigned him to do public information work in Japan. “It was 


” Your Profit per box.............4/ $ -50 
awesome,” he says, “to stand where an A-Bomb had fallen 













ten years earlier—first at Hiroshima, then at Nagasaki. I'll | 100% Profit on every sale! 
never forget it.” Now a reporter for The Chicago |= ee _ 
Sun-Times, Al has worked as a publicty man for an agricultural | i 
association, a reporter-photographer for a small town MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE 
newspaper, and a news writer and producer for a radio-television | SAMPLE BOX 


station. He holds a Master’s Degree in journalism from Northwestern | Packers Tar Seap, Inc., Dept. KJ1, Mystic, Conn. 


meat Oey =e “i ie ae aa GENTLEMEN: Please send without cost or ob- 
University. Al began free-lance writing about a year and ligation, one 4-peck box of > este Skene Soap, 


a half ago, and already his work has appeared in ten different for examination by our project committee. 
magazines. This is his third appearance in The Kiwanis Magazine. SRISREE SHED Gl citciniemnndikneindingaiiionianininns 
DDG crscerrerciituininesrnintinnagnins seoepenibtintiggpenidiineamaltinetatits 


COO Be GON seicaihciianiltntieepccieiibiiachttheninaeniaiipapatin 


RE eS ee ORS I ee a a 


les A PERTINACIOUS poet who would take on the task that Frank N. (Please Priat) (Besson to whee soap lo to be cant} 


Shankland did. A member of the Kiwanis Club of Willoughby, 


Ohio since 1924, Frank recently completed the job of writing a | 

eulogistic poem for each of his fellow members. There are bers 3 oaryp INC. 
sixty-three men in the Willoughby club! (See BY-LINEsS page 2) ’ ° 
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PROFITS 


For your youth projects can be 
yours through the sale of 


PLANTERS 


Fresh roasted in-the-shell 


PEANUTS 


Kiwanis Kids’ Day sup- 
plies available at 
the famous PLANTERS 
PEANUT STORES. Mail 
coupon below for full 
details. 











| NATIONAL PEANUT CORPORATION |! 
| 632 S. MAIN STREET 
| WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Please send full details on Kiwanis Kids’ Dey | 
supplies. | 
i le a a ak 
| 

f MBOBBOD. wre cccsccccccascoccsocceseccce | 
ciTy . STATE 


Sales Minded? 


The Kiwanis Magazine reaches the high 
income, active market you are seeking! 


ft eee 
i 4 Supervised 
i Investor’s Portfolios: 


GROWTH 
INCOME 

For: ) CAPITAL GAINS 
DIVERSIFICATION 


Yours for just $1.00 


Here are 4 portfolloe—one is sure to meet your in- 
vestment ned planned and managed by Colonel 
Harold N. Searles, a leading authority with «a 
hinhiy sucessful record for helping investors in- 
crease their profits. You'll get all 4 portfolios in 
your trial suhecription to the next issues of IN- 
VESTOR'S FUTURE for just $1.00 


o 
LET EXPERTS SHOW YOU 
THE WAY TO BIGGER 
STOCK MARKET PROFITS 


Seme Wwvestere will be making fortunce in stocks 
ont bonds in the Weele and months ahead by know- 
int WHEN to buy, WHAT to buy and WHEN to sell. 
You can benefit from the advice of leading invest. 
ment suthertittes by getting thelr un - 
mendations in INVESTOR'S FUTURE Your trial 
subscription will bring you: 300 STOCK RATINGS 
(100 per leave) showing you current position. rating 
and future trend 45 articles to guide your in- 
vestment decisions comelse, easy-to-read NON- 
TECHNICAL investment information that can help 
yeu to take advantage of unusual profit opportunities 
jest ahead. 
7 


JUST CLIP 81.00 to this ad and mail with 
your name and address te: 


INVESTOR’S FUTURE 


Crystal Lake 64, Illineis 
Le weee eee eeeeas 2 








BY-LINES (From page 1) 


Watens Wuutam F. McDermott (see “Light Never Dies” page 35) failed 
English in both high school and college. In fact, his English professor at 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas, told him, “Mac, whatever you do, 
don’t try to write for a living.” Mac didn’t take this admonition seriously, 
though, and when the Winfield Courier advertised for a reporter shortly 
after, he applied, and got the job. From there, he went to the Kansas 
City Star. While in Kansas City, he joined the Presbyterian church and 
decided to become a minister, so he went to Chicago and enrolled in the 
McCormick Theological Seminary. He was ordained three years later. 
His journalistic inclinations eventually led him back to the newspaper 
business, and he was a religion editor for fifteen years, working on the 
Chicago Daily News with such lustrous names as Carl Sandburg, Ben 
Hecht, Vincent Starrett, Harry Hansen and Sterling North. Mac was born 
at Winfield in 1888, of pioneer parents who had settled in Kansas after 
having migrated west in a covered wagon. “They fought droughts, prairie 
fires, grasshoppers, blizzards and other plagues,” Mac says, “but the pioneer 
spirit in them held fast, and they won out.” Mac recalls that in his boy- 
hood, the order of the day included such things as hunting, fishing, 
swimming, boating, fighting, picnicking, box suppers, and stealing water- 
melons and pecans. Before going to school in the morning, he used to 
drive cows to pasture; in the evening, he would shoo them back home. 
“Each family kept a cow and a horse,” he recalls, “and driving cows was 
a source of income. I helped drive forty cows every day and got three 
dollars a month for this. I was paid in nickels, though, and it looked big.” 
The author of “Light Never Dies,” shown here at work in the downtown 
Chicago suite of offices in which 
he does his writing, has done pretty 
well by not taking his college pro- 
fessor’s advice. In his free-lance 
writing career, he’s sold articles 
to Collier's, Cosmopolitan, The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Good House- 
keeping, McCall’s, Nation’s Business, 
Pageant, This Week, Coronet, Chris- 
tian Herald, and The Reader’s Di- 
gest. His complete tally of article 
sales, he says, is somewhere between 
500 and 600. Not bad for a fellow 
who failed English. 





0) ave NIGHT FOUR YEARS ago, Kiwanian Chuck Dilday of the Kenosha, Wis- 
consin club told his wife that he was going to a meeting at which he would 
help plan the club’s activities for the coming year. “Why don’t you do some- 
thing for the high school kids?” she suggested, then explained that the cost 
of the most important social event of their high school careers—the annual 
spring prom and activities afterward—was more than most of the young 
men could afford. So Chuck went to his meeting, broached the prom 
problem, and said, what about it? The following spring, Kenosha High’s 
prom-goers turned out in larger numbers than usual for their dance, which 
began at nine o'clock and ended at midnight; then the Kenosha Kiwanians 
stepped in and took the young folks on a midnight-to-dawn whirl that 
included a movie premiere, dancing and entertainment in a night club set- 
ting, and, finally, breakfast. The kids liked the idea, and, whereas only 250 
usually attended the prom before the Kiwanis club introduced its “After- 
glow” party, today the number is close to 800. This is largely because 
the Kiwanians charge only two dollars a person for their complete six-hour 
circuit, leaving the high school boys with a comparatively small expense. 
We were among the guests at the Kenosha club’s fourth annual “After- 
glow” this spring, and it was a real credit to the high-powered organization 
and liveliness of the affair that we, after a full day’s work and no nap, 
never felt sleepy—not from the moment Danny Kaye appeared on the 
screen shortly after midnight in The Court Jester to the after-breakfast 
goodbyes shortly after six. Of course, the ballroom of gorgeously gowned 
pretty girls (all of whom somehow looked maturer and comelier than the 
girls of our day) had a good deal to do with our wide-awakeness; so did 
the tomato red, canary yellow, and Scotch-plaid evening jackets worn by 
some of the boys. S.A.M. 
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Doctor Needed 

We're writing this letter to ask 
your help in locating a doctor (MD) for 
our town. We have one doctor to serve 
five towns, and it is too much to ask 
one man to give medical attention, 
twenty-four hours a day, to such a 
large area. 

Fillmore is a small town, 1800 popu- 
lation, with approximately a 5000 serv- 
ing area. We have a new 18-25 bed hos- 
pital, laboratory with registered tech- 
nician and an RN heading the nursing 
staff. The hospital recently received a 
Ford Foundation grant for hospital im- 
provement. 

We would see that a suitable home 
would be found for the doctor with an 
office adjoining or separate. 

Anyone who would like more infor- 
mation can call the undersigned col- 
lect or address his inquiries to Box 
206, Fillmore, Utah. 

Should a doctor be interested enough 
after inquiry, and decide to visit the 
town personally, we will have a com- 
mittee here to meet and conduct him 
around the town and outlying districts. 
If he should decide to take a train or 
plane, and since there is no passenger 
train depot or large airport located 
here, we would be happy to meet him 
at the closest terminal and furnish him 
with transportation to Fillmore. 

Paul McBride, President 
Fillmore, Utah 


Having Their Day In Court 

The article “Are Juries Giving 
Away Too Much Money?”, which ap- 
peared in the May 1956 issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine, deserves an answer, 
and this is it. The article was neither 
fair nor accurate. 

It started out by telling us that a 
St. Louis jury awarded $25,000 to a 
woman who had asked for only $7500. 
The jury was not told what amount the 
plaintiff was suing for and settled the 
amount at $25,000. This, describes the 
author, was a “legal fiasco.” If a jury 
is not told by the judge, plaintiff's attor- 
ney, or defendant's attorney the amount 
of money that is being sought in a suit, 
how can the jury possibly be criticized 
for the result it reaches. Normally the 
complaint demands an amount, and this 
amount is specified to the jury. The 
amount asked for limits the top recov- 
ery in the suit. If there was any fiasco 
in this case, it was on the part of the 
court and attorneys for failing to ad- 
vise the jury of the amount in issue. 
To me, all that this conduct would mean 
is that the court and the attorneys had 
acquiesced in allowing the jury to 
specify what it thought was the proper 
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amount to be awarded under the cir- 
cumstances. To say that this $25,000 
was peanuts is to be ridiculous, as most 
attorneys probably never see this size 
of a personal injury judgment. Evi- 
dently the injury was not as minor in 
the minds of the jury or the plaintiff 
as it was in the mind of the writer of 
the article. 

The fact that $70,000,000 has been 
paid out to personal injury claimants 
in California has no significance in it- 
self. This figure, to be of any signifi- 
cance, would have to be related to the 
number of people who are injured, the 
seriousness of their injuries, and the 
liability involved. There are numerous 
possibilities as to why there is so much 
personal injury litigation. Two promi- 
nent possibilities are that plaintiffs’ 
attorneys ask too much or defendants’ 
attorneys offer too little. That this type 
of litigation takes up so much of the 
court calendar may merely be indica- 
tive that most cases that involve a 
plaintiff and a defendant involve per- 
sonal injury. 

On the average, defense attorneys are 
more competent trial attorneys than 
plaintiffs’ attorneys, as they are in court 
much more frequently. Also, the com- 
paratively unlimited funds of insurance 
companies can demand and procure the 
best in legal talent. Perhaps jury ver- 
dicts have increased 149 per cent in a 
ten-year period due partly to the com- 
bination of the increased cost of living 
and better training of plaintiffs’ attor- 
neys. Most plaintiffs’ attorneys have 
become increasingly aware of the 
necessity of more adequate training and 
better investigation so that the prepa- 
ration of cases will be approximately 
equal or superior to the preparation of 
cases by the defendants’ attorneys. 

In connection with the various 
amounts indicated as having been 
awarded by various juries, I can say 
in general that the plaintiff and/or the 
defendant have insisted on a jury trial. 
They have each presented their facts 
to the jury. Compensation for pain and 
suffering and future disability cannot 
be arrived at with mathematical pre- 
cision, and it is up to each attorney to 
present the facts concerning liability 
and damages as best as possible. I do 
not see described anywhere in Mr. 
Bell's article any of the cases where 
plaintiffs should have recovered and 
either did not recover at all or re- 
covered very nominal amounts. If there 
were any way of making a statistical 
survey, I feel sure that this latter type 
of result would be as frequent as the 
type described by Mr. Bell. 

In looking at two of the awards, I 





might mention that $141,000 for the 
loss of a leg is compensation based on 
approximately an additional thirty-year 
life expectancy. This award amounts to 
a little over $6000 a year, which has 
to take care of the claimant’s medical 
expenses, loss of earnings, pain and 
suffering, and the anxiety which will 
certainly be a part of his existence for 
the rest of his life. As for the thirteen- 
year-old-boy who was awarded $110,- 
000 for an eye injury, he has approxi- 
mately a fifty-five year life expectancy 
and is being awarded damages which 
amount to $2000 a year. In each of these 
cases the jury must have first decided 
that there was liability. Once this was 
decided, the jury had to decide then 
what would compensate this boy (eye 
injury) and this man (loss of leg) for 
the periods of their life expectancies. In 
each of these cases the defendant has 
the right to appeal if there is some pre- 
judicial error that the court or the jury 
has committed. 

The next paragraph of Mr. Bell’s 
article mentions the inability of jurors 
to separate compassion from common 
sense. Mr. Bell is stating that jurors 
constituting our jury. system do not 
generally use common sense. If he is 
talking about the now-and-then mis- 
take of judgment that may occur, it is 
hardly worth mentioning. If he is stat- 
ing that jurors as a rule don’t use com- 
mon sense, he is either in error or 
something should be done to change our 
jury system. He further describes a 
group of lawyers who are dedicated to 
winning huge amounts for personal in- 
jury claimants. He fails to mention that 
counterbalancing this very “adroit and 
very competent group of lawyers” who 
try to win huge awards for their clients 
is the group of defendants’ attorneys 
who are dedicated to the opposite task. 
Most attorneys that I know who do 
plaintiff's work are dedicated to evalu- 
ating the case so that the best result 
may be achieved for the client whether 
the settlement requested for the sum 
sought is $1000 or $100,000. 

Perhaps a little discussion of the 
use of a contingent fee by plaintiffs’ 
lawyers would be beneficial. A contin- 
gent fee is one in which the attorney 
receives a percentage of the recovery. 
If there is no recovery, there is no fee 
regardless of the work involved. I think 
that lawyers generally would be pleased 
to handle lawsuits on a straight fee 
basis. However, in the case of personal 
injuries, the conduct of the suit is a 
very time-consuming and normally ex- 
pensive one. If the lawsuit were to be 
paid for on a straight fee basis, a large 
number of claimants would be pre- 
cluded from pursuing their claim on 
any but the terms presented by the 
defendant who is normally represented 
by an insurance company. Mr. Bell’s 
article, by inference, seems to indicate 
that a contingent fee is somehow a 
scheme to enrich lawyers and less than 
a proper arrangement for a fee. It is, 
however, about the only practical ap- 
proach under the system we now have. 

The facts as given by Mr. Bell in 
the instances of large awards are nec- 
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essarily brief, but to assume that the 
jury is using a “Ouija board” or weird 
reasoning is void of logic. To assume the 
jury is not being honest and just, you 
must assume that the necessary num- 
ber of jurors who reach the verdict— 
in California it is nine out of twelve 
jurors—are uniformly less than compe- 
tent in their approach to these claims. 
The highest degree of competency 
might be expected from a judge, and 
it is the almost universal practice of 
defense attorneys to demand a jury 
trial. Why then is there this complaint 
against juries? 

Mr. Bell’s article indicated that a 
Chicago judge reduced a judgment of 
$424,000 to $260,000 and after an appeal 
was filed, the case was settled for $100,- 
000. I am not sure how long appeals 
take in Illinois; they take a long time 
in the state of California. It may well 
extend into two years before the plain- 
tiff would receive his money. It may 
have been that the need for the money 
was so great that the lesser settlement 
was accepted. In the case of large judg- 
ments, the insurance companies can 
appeal them with comparatively moder- 
ate cost to them and considerable cosi 
to the individual plaintiffs involved. 
Each of the parties are naturally en- 
titled to an appeal. However, the im- 
port of the article is that the settlement 
was necessarily based on the fact that 
the plaintiff did not feel that he was 
entitled to the larger award. This is 
surely not necessarily the case. 

When compensation of war veterans 
is compared to personal injury claim- 
ants there is really no basis for 
comparison as the award to the veteran 
is absolute. It is not based on any fixing 
of liability or compensation in connec- 
tion with income or other factors. There 
are certain phases of the law such as 
workman’s compensation and various 
veterans allowances where there is a 
sureness of recovery, whereas in neg- 
ligence litigation there is no such assur- 
ance. Settlements themselves are based 
on the sureness of recovery as con- 
trasted to the uncertainty of litigation. 

Juries are not medical experts. Mr. 
Bell describes a case of a jury award- 
ing a verdict for a lady who died as a 
result of a cancerous condition. A 
verdict that was decided on such a 
basis would surely not stand unless 
there was some competent medical 
testimony that this was a possible cause 
of the death that resulted. The author 
indicates that this was not the case. If 
true, there should have been an appeal 
and the defendant should have pre- 
vailed. 


Conclusion: The article “Are Juries 
Giving Away Too Much Money?” stu- 
diously avoids giving both sides of the 
argument. That the article is slanted 
and inaccurate should be very clear 
to anyone who is familiar with personal 
injury litigation. If both sides of the 
ledger were shown, I am certain that 
the facts would indicate that people 
are not being unusually well compen- 
sated for their injuries. 

Jerry Fine, Attorney at Law 

Westchester, Los Angeles, California 
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Hermetically Sealed — 
Always Fresh! 


There’s no such thing as ‘stale’ 
Ford Gum. The flavor and freshness 
are perfectly preserved by an impervi- 
ous thin candy coating. That's why 
more and more people prefer “FORD” 
gum. 

Put Ford Gum machines to work 
raising money for your Club’s welfare 
projects, if your Club is not one of the 
1200 Kiwanis Clubs now using this 
trouble-free ‘‘no investment” plan. 


Write us for full information about the 
Sponsorship Plan for your Club. 








GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc. - Akron, N. Y. 
Ford Gum is always “FORD Fresh’ 








Better GOLF Faster GIANT 6-F1. Govt. surplus 59° 


Great Fun for Kids and 
Adults at Beach, Play- 
ground or Water peer. 
inflate to Giant 6 ft., 2! 
ft. Round, with air of 
Advt. visible 
errific for at- 
tracting crowds at Open- 
ings, Fairs, Roadside 
Stands, Gas Stations, 
Sport Events, Use as 

ater Markers and 
Buoys. Made of genuine 
Neoprene Rubber for extra 
durability. Surplus. 
Never Used. Sold at frac- 
tion of cost. d 0c 
handling cost per order. 
59c ea. 2 for $1, 5 for 
2. 13 for $5. Huge 10 


GET RESULTS FAST with this short cut 
system that shows HOW TO LOWER YOUR 
SCORE. If you want the “Know How,” then 
here’s the book (fifth printing) for you. 
The average golfer and particularly the 
beginner will find this book the very thing 
he has been looking for. A clear, simple, 
easy to understand text THAT SHOWS YOU 
HOW: is different from any other golf or 
Pro’s book. Stands on its own merit, without 
any fancy publicity fluff. Fully illustrated. 
Send for this book today. RESIDENTS OF 
OHIO ADD Ge SALES TAX. 


SEND FOR 192 to 82 








BOOK NOW 





The Wleliike male i. Ed} Bow i 
$2 « ea. No C.0.D.’s. Dealers Wanted. 
GOLF SECRETS, Dept. K-7, Springfield, Ohio 
in New York City at John Jarrell, Inc. ® OVEL MFG. * New York SYS 





<xe- PLASTIC LAMI 


Get ORDERS ond CASH from your mail- 
man—do work in SPARE TIME at home 
—or expand inte FULL TIME business. 
Send coupon for Free facts about 
the newest and most fascinating of 
all home operated businesses. For 
the first time a simplified machine 
brings the fabulous profits of Piastic 
Sealing and Plastic Laminating 
within the reach of the small opera- 
tor. Anyone can learn to operate the 
machine with a few minutes practice 
then with our Magic Mail Pian can 
get mail orders pouring in daily 
with cash in every envelope. No 






altel e syle) ~~ 


MAGIC 
















S300 Day by 


MAIL PLANT 


canvassing—no selling. We even supply the cir- 


culars you mail to bring back cash and orders. 
Don't waste a minute. Rush your name. We'll 
send you FREE and postpaid pictures, prices, 
details, and all the facts you need to start. 


Mail coupon or send name on postcard, No 
charge. 


WARNER ELECTRIC CO. 
1512 Jarvis Av., Dept. 1-279, Chicago 26, 11. 


























Make Thousands of Beautiful Art Creations | WARNER ELECTRIC CO., 1512 Jarvis Av. | 
| costume sewatry + cieanerre soxes| | Devt. 1-279 Chicago 26, IN. 

| At At no cost to at to me, please h complete | 

\= obligation. | 

pose, | 

i. 

City Zone State 
bepennices dicalgubdaomeninsell 
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BROADER, BIGGER FARM-CITY WEEK PROGRAM FORESEEN FOR ‘56 


WITH THe second annual Farm-City Week (November 16-22) 
still five months away, new organizational developments and 
increased group interest in the Kiwanis-coordinated project 
have led Farm-City Week officials to predict even greater 
success this year than last. Enthusiasm is based, in part, 
upon the following 

> Already in 1956, new organizations have joined the Farm- 
City Week movement, and many of last year’s sponsors have 
increased their activities. Among them are the National Asso- 
ciation of County Agents and the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, which are requesting members to cooperate in the 
promotion of local Farm-City projects. Both the National 
Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters and the 
National Association of Radio and Television Farm Directors 
are giving similar support 

> Regional officers have been appointed, reflecting the inter- 
est of the organizations and firms they represent. At a meet- 
ing of the board of directors for National Farm-City Week 
in Chicago, the 1956 slogan was adopted—“Farm and City— 
Partners in Progress”—and the following offices of regional 
vice-chairmen filled: 

South—John McDonald, President, National Association of 
Radio and Television Farm Directors, Nashville, Tennessee 
East—-R. C. Holmquist, Community Relations, General Elec- 
tric Company, New York, New York. Midwest—John Daneke, 
Public Relations, General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Mich- 
Byron Lopp, Director, Central Bank 


igan. Rocky Mountain 
J. Earl Coke, 


and Trust Company, Denver, Colorado. West 


Vice-President, Bank of America, San Francisco, California. 
Regional meetings, under the vice-chairmen, are already 
taking place among participating groups. In many cases, state 
meetings will follow. 
> A new special events committee is engaged in planning 
events to take place during Farm-City Week. The committee, 
headed by Hollis Seavey, director of the Clear Channel 
Broadcasting Service, is discussing the possibility of a tele- 
vision “spectacular” with officials of major television net- 
works. Also approved has been a proposal to conduct a “con- 
test” in theological schools for the purpose of developing 
sermons to use on Sunday, November 18. 

The committee will recommend that designations be made 
for each day of Farm-City Week. Friday, November 16, for 
instance, will be “Kick-Off Day”; Saturday, “Sports Day”; 
Sunday, “Religion Day”; Monday, “International Day”; Tues- 
day, “Women’s Day”; Wednesday, “Youth Day”; and Thurs- 
day, of course, “Thanksgiving Day.” 

On “International Day,” the committee hopes that local 
communities will have a special event involving business and 
agriculture leaders or representatives from foreign govern- 
ments. A luncheon or dinner is suggested. 

Farm-City Week, which is devoted to greater understand- 
ing between rural and urban folk, will be under the chair- 
manship of Merle H. Tucker, Kiwanis International trustee, 
for the second consecutive year. Charles Dana Bennett, spe- 
cial consultant to the Foundation of American Agriculture, 
is vice-chairman 





J. HUGH JACKSON TO RETIRE 


Past INTERNATIONAL President J. Hugh 


wholeheartedly your stated objectives 
of getting all citizens to know their 





BALLOT BATTALION KITS 





Jackson (1949-50) will step down next 
September as dean of the Stanford 
University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, a post he has held since 1931 

In his honor, Dean Jackson's friends 
. have established the Jackson Library 
of Business Endowment Fund to aid 
in building and maintaining the Busi- 
ness School's present libarary. This 
library, with 125,000 volumes, came 
into existence under the dean’s super- 
vision shortly after he assumed office 

Further respects were paid Dean 
Jackson by Stanford University and 
Kiwanis friends at a business school 
dinner held in his honor last May. He 
has been a member of the Palo Alto 
club since 1927. 





BUTLER, HALL ENDORSE 
BALLOT BATTALION 


Paut M. Butter, chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, and Leon- 
ard W. Hall, chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, have given 
their endorsement to Ballot Battalion, 
one of Kiwanis International's eight 
major-emphasis programs for 1956. 
Said Butler, “All success to you in 
your Ballot Battalion campaign to in- 
form and stimulate American citizens to 
exercise the privilege and responsibility 
of casting their ballots. I approve 
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candidates and their platforms, along 
with getting them to register and vote.” 

Said Hall: “We are eagerly looking 
forward to the participation of members 
of Kiwanis in your vital Ballot Battalion 
campaign to get out the vote for 1956. 

“In the 1956 elections, it is imperative 
that all citizens exercise their priceless 
obligations of selecting leaders of 
integrity, principle and honesty to 
carry forward the continuing progress 
of our great nation. By knowing the 
candidates and their platforms, by 
registering and finally, by voting on 
election day, all Americans must again 
prove to the world how valuable is the 
freedom of choice which we enjoy in 
selecting men and women truly repre- 
sentative of the spirit of freedom, enter- 
prise and initiative. 

“America’s strength and prosperity is 
derived from our people. In maintain- 
ing ‘government of the people, by the 
people and for the people,’ it is of vital 
importance that the necessity of voting 
be brought home as forcefully as pos- 
sible to every citizen. 

“I commend the efforts of Kiwanis 
International and the members of your 
4202 clubs in seeking a record turnout 
of voters for the 1956 elections. There 
is no greater privilege available to any 
American than the conscientious exer- 
cise of the free ballot. Let’s all register 
and vote in 1956.” 


Nearly one-half of the US Ki- 
wanis clubs have already avowed 
participation in the 1956 Ballot 
Battalion program. For those that 
haven’t, Ballot Battalion kits are 
still available at the General 
Office. 











US-CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
ACTIVITIES (CONTINUED) 

IN THIS 138th year of peace between the 
US and Canada, celebrations among 
Kiwanis clubs of the two nations were 
as numerous as they were sincere. To 
be added to the report of US-Canada 
Good Will Week meetings in last 
month’s issue are the following: 

Perhaps the largest inter-club meet- 
ing of the week took place between the 
Bellingham, Washington and Van- 
couver, British Columbia clubs at Bel- 
lingham. At any rate those two clubs 
planned the meeting. When the event 
took place, however, nearly 300 Ki- 
wanians were present, representing 
twenty clubs—eight from Washington 
and twelve from Canada. 

Hardly less impressive was the inter- 
club meeting between the Palmyra, 
Missouri and Winnipeg, Manitoba clubs. 
Two hundred Kiwanians and wives at- 
tended the banquet at Palmyra. Also 
represented were the La Belle, Canton, 
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television 
Good Will 
Week Ceremonies at Fort Henry, Ontario. 


Shielded 


transmits the 


from rain, NBC 
US-Canada 


Perry and Hannibal, Missouri . and 
Quincy, Illinois clubs. 

The tally at Tarrytown, New York 
was 150. Members of the Tarrytown 
club and nine other New York clubs 
heard an address by H. G. Norman, 
Canadian Consul General in New York. 

Two other meetings took place. In 
one, members of the Richmond Hill- 
Kew Forest, New York club returned a 
visit paid by Montreal, Quebec Ki- 
wanians several years ago. At the 
other, and perhaps most unusual meet- 
ing of the week, the Regina, Saskatche- 
wan and Wheat Ridge, Colorado clubs 
established electrical rather than per- 
sonal contact. Tape recordings of their 
respective meetings were exchanged. 


KIWANIANS 


» An article appeared in the Chris- 
tian Advocate about David L. Myers 
of the Glendale, California club, 
who, when not working for Kiwanis, 
recruits members for his Methodist 
church. 
>» A Freedoms Foundation Award 
was made to the Florida Power and 
Light Company of Miami for a series 
of public service advertisements. 
Afterward, a head count showed 
that those most closely involved in 
the development and production of 
the ads are Kiwanians. They are: 
Robert H. Fite, president of the 
power company, Miami club; Palmer 
Tyler and Edward M. Grout, Grant 
Advertising, Incorporated, South 
Miami club; and Paul R. Greenaway, 
the power company’s advertising 
and publicity assistant, Biscayne Bay 
| club. 
» For its efforts to promote safe 
driving, the North Central Seattle 
club was awarded the city’s annual 
| safe-driving plaque by the Seattle- 
King County Safety Council. 
| » In a contest sponsored by Jaycees, 
| the Bellaire, Texas club won the first 
annual Civic Award for outstanding 
service to its community in 1955. 
Eight other organizations competed. 
>» President Paul H. Giddens of 
Hamline University, a member of 
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IN THE NEWS 


The seaside, Oregon club took time 
out during US-Canada Good Will Week 
to tabulate its good-will activities dur- 
ing the year. These included the mail- 
ing of 1600 club bulletins and fifteen 
tape recordings carrying good-will 
messages to Canadian clubs. In return, 
the Seaside club received 225 letters, 
“many club bulletins,” and a film. The 
club reports that they are continuing 
to send weekly bulletins over the 
border. 





While military college cadets, who man 


stand properly at attention, 
goat mascot fidgets. 


Fort Henry, 
their unsoldierly 





the Saint Paul, Minnesota club, is 
the author of a new book published 
by Appleton-Century-Crofts: Stand- 
ard Oil Company (Indiana): Oil 
Pioneer of the Middle West. 
» Governor Theodore R. McKeldin | 
of the state of Maryland, a member 
of the Baltimore club, presided over 

a combined meeting of Kiwanians 
and Rotarians aboard the S.S. Amer- 
ica. The text of the governor’s ad- | 
dress was subsequently published in | 
the Congressional Record as an ex- 
tension of remarks by Representa- 
tive Gordon L. McDonough of Cali- 
fornia, a member of the Southwest 
Los Angeles club. 

>» States R. G. Finley, past governor 
of the Kentucky-Tennessee District 
and a past International committee 
chairman, has been given the Amer- 
ican Public Power Association’s Dis- 
tinguished Service Award. 

>» Dr. L. E. Frazar, a member of the 
Lake Charles, Louisiana club and 
a past lieutenant governor in the 
Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennes- 
see District, has been elected lieu- 
tenant governor of the state of 
Louisiana. 

> F. Emery Stevens, secretary of the 
New Jersey District, was elected 
president of the Union County Sav- 
ings Bank in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 











Here's a truly complete, 
mechanized accounting plan 
for every size business 










It’s here . . . the way to 
make mechanized 
accounting as economical 
as it is practical! It’s a 
complete accounting plan 
specially designed for the 


low-cost urroughs 
Director Accounting 
Machine. Features? 


Short-cut keyboard; 
fast, front feed; auto- 
matic carriage tabula- 
tion; many others. 


Burroughs accounting machines priced as low as $510. 
r———Send for FREE booklet!-—-—74 











| 
| BURROUGHS CORP. 
| Detroit 32, Mich. 
| KM-60 | 
| Please send me your new booklet: “A Complet | 
| Accounting Pian for Burroughs Director Accounting 
Machines.” 
NAME ee ; 
. - MN ae — | 
! CITY bass ett ioe 
rates cpe-qun satapeiee don eteamemmemanpiiaiaioamdadantiile J 


HUNDREDS (2 2@ 
OF IDEAS © 
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PLAQUES 


Free illustrated brochure shows 
hundreds of original ideas for Write for FREE 
reasonably priced solid bronze Brochure A 

> wards, 
weeee—lee, pas . 2 = | For trophy, medal, 
testimonials, onor ° | cup ideas ask for 
morials, markers. | Brochure 


NTERNATIONAL ¢ 
Dept. 42 © 150 West Te New York 11 









PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. _ H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave,, Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office. 


AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name ad- 
ded, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4'/,”. 



























6*-12, each $2.50 
13-23, each $2.00 
24-47, each $1.75 


48 or more, each $1.50 


* Minimum quantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 
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Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from July 16 


through August 15. 


40th 
doth 


* 
Youngstown, Ohio, July 29 
Albany, New York, August 10 


* 

Fort Scott, Kansas, July 27 

Hazleton, Pennsylvania, July 27 

Oswego, New York, July 27 

Port Angeles, Washington, July 21 

West Toronto, Ontario, July 26 

Everett, Washington, July 28 

Little Rock, Arkansas, July 29 

Talladega, Alabama, July 29 

Oriando, Florida, July 30 

Freemont, Ohio, August 4 

Jellico, Tennessee, August § 

Olympia, Washiagton, August 11 

East Orange, New Jersey, August 12 

Newton, North Carolina, August 12 

Wessington Springs, South Dakota, 
August 12 


* 

Warrenton, Georgia, July 19 

South Side St. Louls, Missouri, July 22 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, July 27 
Swedesboro, New Jersey, July 28 
Crosby, North Dakota, July 2 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania, July 29 
Middletown, Ohio, July 30 
Williamston, North Carolina, July 30 


$0th 


* 

Blue Ridge, Georgia, July 22 
Truro, Nova Scotia, July 27 
Oxford, North Carolina, July 28 
Omak, Washington, July 30 


2th 








VITAL STATISTICS 
At presstime, there were 250,146 
Kiwanians in 4202 clubs. Key 
Clubs numbered 1466; Circle K, 
172. 














CHRISTMAS IN JULY 
During the past ten years, Kiwanian H. 
Spilman Buras, member of the Townsend, 
Maryland club, has often played the role 
of Santa Claus. But his most unusual 
Christmas performance comes in July at 
a summer camp for crippled children, 
where a turkey dinner is eaten and gifts 
are passed about. It’s the only time of 
year that the kids can get together. 


KINFOLK IN KIWANIS 

*% The presidents of two neighboring 
Illinois clubs—Morrisonville and Girard 
—are brothers. Leonard Prose is head- 
man at Girard; Nelson S. Prose leads 
the Morrisonville club. The two took 
office in a joint installation. 

* Another pair of brothers, Joseph G. 
and Edmund L. Scotti, live in the same 
house, and both are presidents of Ki- 
wanis clubs. Joseph is president of the 
Salem, Massachusetts club; Edmund, of 
the Beverly, Massachusetts club. 

* Nathan Beach Stone, Jr., is a new 
member of the Elmont-Stewart Manor, 
New York club’s board of directors. 
His brother, Littell R. Stone, is presi- 
dent of the New Haven, Connecticut 
club. Their father was a charter mem- 
ber of the Rotary club of New Haven. 
* In Gadsden, Alabama, Past President 
William B. Dortch of the Gadsden club 
inducted his son, Vance, into the club 
the same night another past president, 
Dr. Don A. Goodall, inducted his father, 
R. A. Goodall, into membership. 

* Tom Havill, Jr. was installed as 
president of the St. George, Montreal 
club on the twentieth anniversary of his 
father’s (Tom, Sr.) installation as presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of Montreal. 
* Massachusetts Kiwanians call atten- 
tion to three generations of one family 
who are active Kiwanians. Eugene F. 
Gray, eighty-seven years old, has be- 
longed to the Worcester club almost 
since its organization. His son Leland, 
has maintained perfect attendance ever 
since joining the Framingham club in 
1932. Leland’s son, Robert, became a 
Framingham Kiwanian last September. 
Both Leland’s father and father-in-law, 
Raymond L. Hilliard, are past presi- 
dents of the Framingham club. 

* And in Williamson, West Virginia, 
three generations of Kiwanians—B. 
Randolph Bias, his son-in-law W. G. 
Smith, and W. G.’s son Bennet are 
active members. 

* At a meeting of the Jacksonville 
Beaches, Florida club, Douglas J. Scott, 
past International vice-president and 
trustee, presented a twenty-five year 
Legion of Honor certificate to his son, 
Dr. Douglas G.; Grandson Duke Scott, 








looks is Daniel 


Still as active as he 
Douglas White (left), whose 95th birth- 
day is celebrated by fellow members of 
the Kiwanis Club of Sandusky, Ohio. 





TEMPLE UNIVERSITY TO BE 
CONVENTION HOST TO CIRCLE K 
THE FIRST ANNUAL convention of Circle 
K as an International organization will 
be held in Philadelphia September 5-8, 
with the Circle K club of Temple Uni- 
versity acting as host. Two hundred 
members of Circle K International are 
expected to attend. 

Speakers already slated for the con- 
vention are Dr. Robert Johnson, presi- 
dent of Temple University, and Dr. 
Elden S. Magaw, president of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Philadelphia and vice- 
president of the Temple University 
School of Law. 





a Key Clubber, attended the ceremony. 
* The Chicago club also has three gen- 
erations of active members. They are 
George F. Repp, Sr., the grandfather; 
George F. “Bud,” Jr., the son; and 
George F. “Pete” III, the grandson. 

* Fount H. Rion, Sr., governor of the 
Florida District in 1943 and Interna- 
tional trustee from 1944 to 1946, in- 
stalled his son, Bill, as 1956 president 
of the Gainesville, Florida’ club. Fount, 
Sr., a past president of the Palatka club, 
was accompanied at the ceremony by 
another past president of the Palatka 
club—his other son, Fount, Jr. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built between May 14, 1956 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
ee enn. ecb ewthecs aE eS ey eee rey Ore Painesville, Ohio 
South San Luis Obispo County, California............ San Luis Obispo, California 


I ccs geet vec ce 
Sharpsville, Pennsylvania............... 


West Abilene, Texas.... 


ee i ed sw ai'dbue ee 


Tyler, Texas 
Sharon, Pennsylvania 
Abilene, Texas 
Northridge, Dayton, Ohio 


Childersburg, Alabama........... Sylacauga, Columbiana and Talladega, Alabama 


New Sunbury, Ontario.................. 
EM ce deedd bata tecctdatheses 
Manhattan Beach, California............ 


Lockerby, Ontario 
Sarnia, Ontario 
Hermosa Beach, California 


Toluca Lake, California.......... Magnolia Park and North Hollywood, California 


Verona-Cedar Grove, New Jersey....... 
West Deptford Township, New Jersey... 
SG, MER 6 o Se ccccessctveccesses 
Freehold, New Jersey.............ses05: 
Upper Snake River-Idaho Falls, Idaho. . 
i ch cctkehenes babdwecs 


Bordentown ‘and Keyport, New Jersey 


eee ee 


Caldwell-West Essex, New Jersey 
Woodbury, New Jersey 
Elgin, Illinois 


Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Lima, Ohio 


Twin City, Winston-Salem, North Carolina..... Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Farmingdale, New York................ 


Bethpage, New York 
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PROGKAM 
SUGGESTIONS 


SEPTEMBER 

> United Community Campaigns of 
America—Labor Day to Thanksgiving 
Twenty-one thousand “Red Feather” 
agencies need $300,000,000 to carry on 
their work. For information, write to: 
Community Chests and Councils of 
America, Incorporated, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York, New York. 


> National Child Safety Week—Sep- 
tember 2-9 

Sponsor: American Safety League, 6 
North Main Street, Plaistow, New 
Hampshire; C. Ernest Wood, President. 


» Labor Day—September 3 

Since 1882 the day of tribute to Ameri- 
can workers. Sponsor: American Feder- 
ation of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


>» National Sunday School Week—Sep- 
tember 16-23 

To increase enrollment in Sunday 
Schools. Sponsor: The American Lu- 
theran Publicity Bureau, 2112 Broad- 
way, New York 23, New York. 


» Citizenship Day—September 17 

To celebrate our most important year- 
round job. Set aside by Presidential 
Proclamation. 


>» Constitution Week—September 17-23 
The United States Constitution, what 
does it mean? For program material, 
write the sponsor: Daughters of the 
American Revolution, 1776 “D” Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


» Kiwanis Kids’ Day—September 22 
Kiwanis International demonstrates its 
faith in youth. Eighth observance. 


>» Gold Star Mothers’ Day—September 2 
A memorial day for mothers whose sons 
and daughters died in defense of their 
country. Sponsors: American Gold Star 
Mothers, Incorporated, 2128 Leroy Place, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


>» Magazines On Review 

The Kiwanis Club of Charleston, Mis- 
souri used last year’s issues of The Ki- 
wanis Magazine as program material 
for a meeting. Each of the twelve issues 
was assigned to a past president, who 
chose one article as a topic for a talk. 


COMING EVENTS 

pOctober 

National Newspaperboy Day—October 6 
Fire Prevention Week—October 7-13 
National Employ the Handicapped Week 
—October 7-13 

Columbus Day—October 12 

National Bible Week—October 15-21 
United Nations Week—October 21-28 
Navy Day—October 27 

National Flower Week—October 28- 
November 4 

Halloween—October 31 
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DOES YOUR CLUB NEED 2 
MONEY ?_then send for this 


KIWANIS DATE 
FIL a i6mm. 


This dramatic sound-coler Film not only provides a superb 
program (22 min.) but shows you how KIWANIS DATES raise 
money easily and quickly for your Club! 


ONE AGGRESSIVE CLUB reports— 
1200 CANS SOLD! PROFIT—$1680.00 


They wrote: “Was very well pleased with the 
reception given the KIWANIS DATE FILM 
when shown to our membership last night... . 
Have never seen anything as well received as 
this idea...” 









0 













YOUR CLUB, too, can profit by selling KI- 





WANIS DATES... available ONLY through 
Kiwanis Clubs! So delicious!—and their qual- 
ity assures repeat orders, “snowballing” your 
Club’s profits year after year. No initial in 
vestment required . . . pay at the CLOSE of 
your campaign! 


Send now for the Film. No cost involved. 


KIWANIS CLUB, P.O. Box 813 


Santa Monica, Coltforale 








Advertising? ATTENTION: 
THE LL} 

KIWANIS MAGAZINE Kids Day 
offers a handpicked audience of (; h Q rman 


over a quarter million men 
and their families. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


520 North Michigan Avenue ° , 
See 11, Illinois 1d Cr ds 
FOLDING SALTED 


eel ET TABLES IN-THE-SHELL 
2 \ Ny \ ae / il, Pap WZ, PEANUTS 





Many Kiwanis groups now buy 


















packed for Kiwanis clubs in 


Isat SPECIAL KIWANIS 
: KIDS’ DAY BAGS 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST PROCESSOR 


o 





If you are on the board of your church, school, lodge, 


club, P.T.A., ete., you will be delighted with our new ri ° 
MONROE Tables NOW, at no extra cost, offered w ite to: 
with completely finished tops, highly resistant to 


fable clothe, as desited. tend for the complete, new FISHER NUT COMPANY 


Monroe catalog with direct factory prices and money- 


saving discounts to institutions ST. PAUL 14, MINNESOTA 
MONROE CO., 16 Church Street, Colfax, lowa Paper hats, aprons, etc. also available 
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Clubs care invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


©. Does Kiwanis International approve 
the sponsoring of wrestling matches by 
a club if the money is to be used for 
youth service activities? 

A. The only possible provision in the 
International Bylaws which has a bear- 
ing on this question is Article IV, Sec- 
“No chartered club 
indirectly 
impugn or 


tion 2, which reads 
shall 
in any 


engage directly or 
activity which may 
reflect unfavorably on the 
of Kiwanis.” Many clubs 
wrestling matches and there has 
However, 


good name 
have spon- 
sored 
apparently been no criticism. 
Kiwanis club is autonomous, and 
affects your 
community, rests with the board of di- 
rectors of your club. The board should 
determine whether or not such sponsor- 
reflect unfavor- 
Kiwanis in 


each 


the decision, insofar as it 


ship would impugn or 
the name of 
your community 


ably on good 


directors meeting, 
donations 

Some did 
the club to contribute to certain 
each and 
solicited. 


@. At a board of 


several appeals for were 


read, board members not 
wish 
of these charities because 
every member would be 
Doesn't Kiwanis International, 


or less, frown upon such donations by 


more 
a Kiwanis club? 


A. Speaking generally, donations by Ki- 
clubs to the other 
organizations should be 
Men take little pride in belonging to an 
organization that, instead of sponsoring 
projects of its own among its own mem- 
confines its making 
donations to other This 
is true, even though the organizations 
are extremely worthwhile Someone 
has aptly said, “A Kiwanis club should 
not be the town pump.” 

It should be borne in mind that there 
when 


wanis activities of 


discouraged. 


bers, activities to 


organizations. 


are exceptional circumstances 
contributions to other organizations are 
justified and instance, to 
campaigns for capital funds for use in 
erecting buildings. Such appeals come 
at infrequent intervals, and the money 
is not used for operating expenses of the 
organizations to which the contributions 
are made. Under circumstances 
a club could, and probably should, re- 


proper—for 


these 
spond to the appeals 

©. Is it true that I can get credit for 
attendance by signing the guest register 
at the General Office at 520 North 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago? 


A. The Official Attendance Rules pro- 


vide for attendance credit to a mem- 
ber visiting the General Office. How- 
ever, merely signing the register is not 
a visit. It is expected that a visiting 
Kiwanian will make a tour of the office 
and spend as much time as he has at 
his disposal. The latch string is always 
out at the General Office. 

Q. One of the clubs in the division 
of which I am lieutenant governor is 
considering the sponsorship of “drag 


races.” These races are simply races 
of automobiles driven by both teen- 
agers and adults. We would like to 


have your thinking on this matter. 


A. The president of the National 
Safety Council has said that “if young 
folks have to like ap- 
parently they do—it’s certainly better 
for them to get rid of this 
organized, supervised manner than to 
take it out on the public highways.” 
The benefits of such a program are 
described in “The Truth about Hot- 
Rodding” in The Kiwanis Magazine for 
September 1953 and “Taming the Shot- 
Rod Kids” in The Kiwanis Magazine 
for May 1955 


speed—and 


urge in an 


Q. Our club has thirty-four members. 
Must we appoint all of the eighteen 


standing committees listed in the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws? 
A. No. Two or more of the: commit- 


tees may be combined. No amendment 
to the bylaws is necessary to effect such 
a combination of committees. All that 
is necessary is to appoint the same 
members to the two or more commit- 
tees it is desired to This 
makes a further amendment to the 
bylaws unnecessary when it is decided 
that there should be some other com- 
bination of committees or that separate 
committees should be appointed. 


combine 


Q. If, during the same week, a club 
holds two meetings, one a round-table, 
the other a ladies’ night, installation, 
ete., is a member entitled to attend- 
ance credit for both meetings? 


A. No. Just one. A round-table meeting 
may be substituted by the club at the 
time and place of its regular meeting 
if the club decides to hold another 
meeting at a different time and/or place. 
According to attendance rules, a mem- 
ber may be credited for attendance at 
the round-table meeting in lieu of at- 
tendance at a meeting of his own Ki- 
wanis club. THE END 
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EDITORIAL 








By FRED G. McALISTER 


Past International President, London, Ontario 


a AS FREE MEN and with faith 
in the future despite the uncertainties of their 
time, a group of some fifty forward-looking 
pioneers shaped America’s future. They sat 
around a table in Philadelphia’s Independence 
Hall during the hot summer of 1787 and planned 
a structure that has stood firm against the outer 
pressures of age-old authoritarianism and the 
inner stresses of dissension. The members of that 
group were yesterday’s men of tomorrow. 

Today, the weight of a new authorita- 
rianism is pushing in upon us and, within the 
framework of our society, widespread urges to 
throw off all restraints are also evident. These 
are reflected in the mounting toll of destruction 
and death of highway traffic, in the distribution of 
revolting and morally subversive reading matter, 
and in the increase of adult indifference and juve- 
nile delinquency. 

But the world of today has its own 
men of tomorrow who, as free men, are building 
on the strategic ground between armed autocracy 
and disarmed disintegration. Any group that joins 
them in active combat on this no-man’s land of the 
cold war is one of democracy’s champions. It is 
here that Kiwanis is operating, for Kiwanis is 
democracy running true to form. There are at 
least four features of Kiwanis activity that qualify 
it for such a claim. 

First, Kiwanis is a grass-roots or- 
ganization. Kiwanians are community-minded 
men, and most of them live and work and play in 
communities of moderate size. More than half of 
all Kiwanis clubs have fewer than fifty members. 
Kiwanians confront their problems face to face. 
They know firsthand the members of the family, 
group or gang with whom they are working. It is 
a person-to-person procedure. Protocol and di- 
rectives are eliminated. 


Second, Kiwanis activity is a decen- 


tralized operation. True, there is the General 
Office in Chicago, which acts as a clearinghouse, 
but the heart of Kiwanis is kept close to the 
hearthstones of its widespread membership; and 
Kiwanis places squarely on the willing shoulders 
of its International, district and club committee 
men a growing load of administrative activity that 
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otherwise would find its way into the hands of 
paid government officials. Moreover, Kiwanis en- 
courages young people to help themselves, and, in 
doing this, is developing a new generation of free 
men for the future. 

Third, Kiwanis activity means per- 
sonal participation. Thousands of Kiwanians have 
discovered in practice the truth of the old precept 
that it is more beneficial to give than to receive. 
Through its leadership training program and per- 
sonal participation the organized committee work 
of Kiwanis, these men have been building bul- 
warks of democracy across the continent. 

Fourth, Kiwanis has a clear concept 
of the kind of creature man is intended to become. 
This concept is set out in the first Constitutional 
Object—“to give primacy to the human and spi- 
ritual rather than to the material values of life.” 
In moving toward this object, Kiwanis is develop- 
ing a new blend of human being. Kiwanians at 
large are highly individualistic. Admission to 
membership in Kiwanis is selective, and the basis 
of admittance is personal success in one’s chosen 
business or profession. A premium is put on 
volition as a dominant element in personality. At 
the same time, Kiwanians are exponents of or- 
ganization in some of its most highly developed 
forms. They recognize the value and reap the 
rewards of close and continuous association. The 
blend of these contrasting concepts is to be found 
in voluntary association—a cherished common- 
place to Kiwanians, but a feared and hated concept 
to the enemies of human and spiritual values and 
one that they are determined to destroy. Volun- 
tary association, of which Kiwanis is a shining 
symbol, is the alternative to the stratified rigidity 
of the Communist pyramid. 

As Benjamin Franklin came down the 
steps of Independence Hall at the conclusion of 
the Constitutional Convention, someone said to 
him, “Well, friend, what have you been doing all 
these warm months behind closed doors?” 

Franklin replied, “Well, we have 
given you a republic—if you can keep it.” 

Can we keep our democracies? Can 
we keep the human and spiritual values that they 
shelter for us and for others? 

In these days, when a new world is in 
the making, Kiwanis is offering to each of its 
members the opportunity to throw his whole 
weight into the critical task of preserving and 
perpetuating democracy—and so to become one 
of today’s Men of Tomorrow. THE END 
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_ oops to the prosperous Gulf 
i Coast port ol Texas City are 


hocked these davs to find that thei: 


rinking water often comes out of 
the tap with a distinctly salty flavo1 
Not 0 obviou to newcomel I the 


disturbing fact that this 


of 17.000 citizen , 


community 
slowlv but per- 


ceptibly drinking itself into the Gulf 
of Mexico! 
Like hundreds of other mush- 
oming towns across America 


lexa City is overconsuming its 


wate! upply by o wide a margin 
that future growth is threatened 
by the grim warning: water crisis 
ahead. Characteristically, the prob- 
lem has been brought on by the very 
things most US communities strive 
y! population growth, booming 


prosperity, industrial expansion 


In twenty years, daily water con- 
sumption in Texas City has jumped 
from a comfortable 4,500,000 gallons 
to a supply-shrinking 23,000,000 gal- 
Meanwhile 


Texas City 


lons the water level in 


wells is sinking almost 
as rapidly as the town's economy is 
some, it is down to 165 


and, as the 


rising. In 
feet below sea level. 


fresh water is pumped out, salt water 





oozes in. Overconsumption of wate: 
is also depressing the land level, in 
some areas of Texas City by as much 
as several feet 

This 
watel 
today in big and little cities through- 
out the US. In parts of Los Angeles, 


excessive pumping of ground wate! 


familiar pattern of creeping 


paralysis is being repeated 


has depressed the land level by as 
as eight feet, 


and ocean b ine 
thousands of well 


much 
is seeping into 


Arizona 


rainfall and a 


Tucson, with a scant 11.5 


in hes ol spirallir v 
population, is drinking up its ground 
water at several times the rate of re- 
plenishment. Some areas of Houston, 
Texas have dropped three feet as the 
result of ground water exhaustion 
Nor is the water problem confined 


to traditionally arid regions of the 
West and Southwest. In New Eng- 
land. scores of communities have 


suffered periodic water shortages 


Baltimore has found salt wate! 
creeping into city wells, and in 
Memphis, Mobile and Miami, the 


scarcity of fresh water has become a 
major civic problem. Of 550 repre- 
sentative communities surveyed by 
the government recently, sixty per 

















By LEWIS A. RILEY 


Maybe it’s time, suggests the author, to realize 


that water is another natural resource worth conserving. 


cent were found to have inadequate 
water facilities, and another twenty 
per cent reported they were barely 
meeting everyday requirements. 

Ironically, the nation as a whole 
has plenty of water; our total annual 
rainfall is a huge 1.5 quadrillion gal- 
lons. But water—our most abundant 
natural resource—is very poorly dis- 
tributed. Two-thirds of our rainfall 
is deposited on the eastern half of 
the country, and many areas with the 
greatest population growth receive 
the lightest rainfall. 

To make matters worse, our water 
needs are multiplying at a phenom- 
enal rate. A half century ago, our 
per capita consumption was about 
600 gallons daily. Today, we i 





need 
1500 gallons of water for every in- 
dividual, and estimates are that by 
1975 our water requirements will 
jump another 145 per cent! Thus, 
within twenty years we will need an 
added supply of water equal to the 


flow of eleven Colorado Rivers or 


the annual consumption of 145 cities 
the size of New York. No one, in or 
out of the government, has any clear 
notion of just where we are going to 
get all this water for future needs 


One reason for the mounting de- 
mand for water is the fact that al- 
most everything that contributes to 
America’s high standards of living 
requires enormous amounts of water. 
The more food, automobiles, home 
appliances and bathrooms a nation 
enjoys, the more water it requires. 
In Texas, for example, population 
has increased 290 per cent since 1890, 
but water usage has jumped more 
than 7000 per cent in the same 
period. In the decade between 1935 
and 1945 alone, our total national 
water needs exactly doubled. 

Some industries, notably steel 
making, chemicals and oil refining, 
measure their yearly water require- 
ments in the trillions of gallons. To 
process one gallon of gasoline re- 
quires ten gallons of water, while a 
ton of finished steel takes about 
65,000 gallons. Some 350,000 gallons 
are needed to make a ton of viscose 
rayon, 600,000 gallons to make a ton 
of synthetic rubber, and 770,000 gal- 
lons to produce a barrel of refined 
oil. 

Agricultural requirements for 
water are equally staggering. Every 
gallon of milk we drink requires at 
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least five gallons of water to produce. 
Government experts have calculated 
that a cotton crop requires 800,000 
gallons of water per acre, grains 
more than 650,000 gallons per acre 
and citrus fruits more than 1,500,000 
gallons per acre. To grow an acre of 
Kansas corn takes almost a third of 
a million gallons of water. Multiply 
such needs by the consumption of a 
booming population and you begin 
to see why water is becoming scarce. 

The nation’s 30,000,000 acres of 
irrigated farm lands are a particu- 
larly thirsty portion of real estate, 
requiring even greater quantities of 
water. In a series of recent tests it 
was found that a ten-acre field of 
alfalfa grown by irrigation in the 
Colorado desert requires a ton of 
water every ten seconds, while a 
bushel of corn similarly grown takes 
some 10,000 gallons of water. Today, 
the seventeen Western states are 
using more than 100,000,000,000 gal- 
lons of water daily for irrigation 
alone, or nearly as much as the 
thirty-one Eastern states use for all 
purposes combined! 

The average city and small town 
resident is inclined to take his water 








for granted. He is aware that the cost 
of water has been rising, partly to 
defray the cost of new facilities. 
Unless he is lucky enough to live 
in one of the few abundant-water 
communities, he has experienced the 
nuisance of water restrictions. But 
for most Americans, the water crisis 
is still largely a matter of periodic 
inconvenience 

Actually, the nation’s water short- 
age has far deeper implications for 
thousands of US communities. As 
one observer puts it, “A water short- 
age of real magnitude in any com- 
munity can close a factory where you 
have a job. It can cause the stock you 
own in some enterprise to depreciate 
in value. Lack of water or the effect 
of bad water can reduce or actually 
destroy the productive capacity of a 
farm you own, A major water short- 
blights the entire community. 
Enough of such shortages can blight 
a nation. That has happened.” 

For US industry, whose 
requirements are expected to double 
in the next twenty years, the avail- 
now 


age 


water 


ability of adequate supplies 
plays a key role in the selection of 
new plant sites. After World War II, 
maker 


for example, a auto 


turned down an Ohio community as 


major 


a prospective plant site because of a 
threatened water shortage. Another 
auto maker held up plans to build a 
plant in a Cleveland suburb until 
the city agreed to extend municipal 
water mains to the site. To the com- 
munity that is seeking continued in- 
dustrial growth, water has become 
of paramount importance. 


Most experts agree that there is no 


easy solution to our total water 
problem. Actually, it is a whole 
series of problems involving such 


controversial issues as the conserva- 
tion of water at the expense of fish 
and wildlife sanctuaries, and the 
perennial contest between national, 
state and authorities in the 
management of our water resources. 
In the West, and groups of 


states are vying with each other for 


local 
states 


the water resources of major rivers. 
There is the widely-argued question 
of whether the nation as a whole 
should continue to underwrite the 
cost of multibillion-dollar irrigation 
projects now proposed in many parts 
of the West. There is the equally 
difficult problem of water pollution 
that is now robbing hundreds of 
Eastern and Midwestern communi- 
ties of pure water. 

Upwards of a dozen federal gov- 
ernment agencies are involved to 
varying degrees in the management 
of our water resources, and few 


i4 


agree as to the course of action we 
should pursue. As a result, the US 
not only lacks a thorough under- 
standing of its total water problem 
but, more importantly, lacks a uni- 
form program for its solution. As a 
national business magazine has com- 
mented, “For lack of this informa- 
tion, a substantial amount of money 
has already been misspent and much 
more may be misspent in the years 
ahead.” 

Following an exhaustive study of 
the problem, the Hoover Commission 
recommended recently that a new 
federal agency, composed of cabinet 





members and outstanding private 
authorities reporting directly to the 
President be established to frame a 
unified national water policy. Fur- 
thermore, said the Hoover Commis- 
sion, our water resources should be 
developed by drainage areas, and 
the federal government should limit 
its role in water management except 
as it affects the national interest. 

Meanwhile, what can the average 
community do to avert an impending 
water shortage? One of the most 
serious offenders is unnecessary 
waste. In recent months, many com- 
munities have saved millions of gal- 
lons of water by the simple expedi- 
ent of plugging leaks in their supply 
lines. Chicago discovered 130 leaks 
in underground pipelines, plugged 
them, and saved upwards of 10,- 
500,000 gallons of water daily. In 
another conservation drive, Syra- 
cuse, New York discovered and 
plugged seventy-six underground 
water breaks, thereby saving 2,- 
800,000 gallons of water. 

Another bright spot in an other- 
wise dark civic situation is the 
organization of hundreds of volun- 
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tary citizens’ groups that have mobi- 
lized to impress their neighbors with 
the urgency of attacking the water 
problem on a systematic basis. When 


reservoirs in Brookfield, Missouri, 
sank to critical levels recently, a 
citizens’ committee initiated a vigor- 
ous conservation drive that included 
the distribution of posters and pam- 
phlets and a “Save Water” essay 
contest for school children. The re- 
sult was an extraordinary sixty per 
cent drop in water usage that is 
credited with averting a major com- 
munity disaster. 

In many communities, industry is 
working side by side with citizens’ 
groups not only to save water but 
to get the greatest possible use out 
of existing supplies. When two 
neighboring Kansas communities, 
Augusta and El Dorado, experienced 
a crippling shortage last summer, 
three refineries joined in the con- 
struction of a thirty-two-mile line 
to new sources of supply. 

Some of the most striking cases of 
industrial water conservation have 
taken place in steel plants in short- 
age areas. At U.S. Steel’s huge 
Geneva, Utah plant, ingenious meth- 
ods of reusing water have cut con- 
sumption to about 5000 gallons per 
ton of finished steel, compared with 
an industry average of 65,000 gallons 
per ton. By reusing water until it 
evaporates, Kaiser Steel Corpora- 
tion’s Fontana, California plant re- 
quires only 1100 gallons per ton of 
steel. At Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion’s Sparrows Point, Maryland 
plant, millions of gallons of useful 
water are recaptured for cooling 
purposes from the treated effluence 
of Baltimore’s city sewage. 

Other industrial plants are show- 
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ing equal ingenuity in conserving 
water. A rayon plant at water-short 
Bishop, Texas has reduced con- 
sumption from 230,000,000 to 4,000,- 
000 gallons daily by using, cooling 
and then reusing the same water fifty 
times before it is finally exhausted. 
A paper mill at Lufkin, Texas 
recirculates some 3,000,000 gallons 
of cooling water, thereby saving 
ninety-six per cent of the supply in 
each recirculation. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate 
the reuse of sewage water, but many 
shortage areas are finding that scien- 
reprocessed water can be 
more 


tifically 
obtained for industrial 
economically than fresh water can 
be brought in. Engineers now esti- 
mate that many billions of gallons 
of usable water could thus be made 
available in many parts of the coun- 
try for a variety of industrial uses 
One of the ironies of the water 
shortage is the fact that many com- 
munities with the shortest supplies 
are within a comparatively short 
distance of sea water. The possibili- 
ties of utilizing these limitless reser- 
voirs of salt water has engaged the 
scientists for centuries 
campaign to 


uses 


interest of 
Today, however, the 
convert salt water is no longer of 
and dozens of 


academic interest, 











private and government laboratories 
across the US are searching for a 
solution to this age-old problem. 
Since 1952, when Congress author- 
ized the creation of a saline water 
conversion program within the De- 
partment of the Interior, more than 
500 research ideas for salt water 
conversion have been proposed. Al- 
though some of these proposals are 
on the fanciful side, twenty-four 
have led to government-sponsored 
projects, which have now 
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reached the pilot plant stage. How 
soon we may tap this vast source of 
water for such regions as the arid 
Southwest now depends upon the 
ingenuity of modern science. 

Americans have learned from hard 
experience that few if any of our 
bountiful natural resources are truly 
inexhaustible. Today we are learn- 
ing, again through experience, that 
our most abundant natural resource 
—the fresh water upon which our 
economy, our community well-being 
and our very lives depend—can be 
exhausted through years of misuse 
and mismanagement. 

As with every community prob- 
lem, a broad public understanding of 
the scope and severity of the water 
dilemma is the first step toward its 
ultimate solution. That solution will 
require time, skillful direction, 
scientific resourcefulness and a 
formidable expenditure of capital 
both nationally and regionally, but 
the failure to attack and solve the 
water problem could be many times 
more costly to all America. THE END 





Chicage boys between the ages of 


thirteen and seventeen are able to go on a tree, one-week 
“waeation™ during the summer months. 
The only catch is that each of the youngsters must 


take discipline as dished up by US Marines. 


Devi. DOG TEENS 


Or SUMMER, a new program for teen-age big-city 
4 boys was introduced by the sheriff of Cook County, 
Illinois. The program aims at preventing delinquency 
by teaching Chicago area teens what it means to be 
tough 

The sheriff is Joseph D. Lohman, noted criminologist 
and sociologist. The teachers are US Marines, re- 
nowned specialists in toughness. Under Sheriff Loh- 
man’s guidance and Marine tutorship, 200 boys set off 
last year for a one-week indoctrination visit with the 
Marines at Great Lakes Naval Training Station, which 
is just outside Chicago 

For six days, the teen-agers—called Devil Dog Teens 
after the Marine nickname—ate Marine food, made 
Marine bunks, swabbed Marine barracks and obeyed 
Marine orders. A typical day’s schedule began with 
6 a.m. reveille. The morning included swimming lessons 
followed by barracks scrub-down and inspection. The 
afternoon was spent on drill competition. In the eve- 
ning, Devil Dog Teens had a Bar-B-Q picnic, then 
marched off on a night bivouac. 

Cost of the program, in which 1000 lads are expected 
to participate this year, is just fifty cents to each boy 
for insurance against personal injury. His transporta- 
tion to and from Great Lakes is paid by the sheriff's 
office from donated funds. The Navy and Marine 
Corps supply the rest. 

The Devil Dog Teen program, says Sheriff Lohman, (Left to right) (1) The order “Square 
is not intended as a cure for delinquents. (All boys your caps!” barked by Marine Sergeant 
Del Long is obeyed wholeheartedly, 
whether caps need “squaring” or not. 
(2) Devil Dog Teen Dale Oblander is 
checked out on an M-1 rifle by Sergeant 
C. Weale as Sheriff Lohman looks on. 


are selected on a first-come, first-serve basis.) Instead, 
the program tries to make better citizens of good boys. 
It gives them something useful and enjoyable to do. 
“It teaches respect for authority. It also emphasizes 


‘ a ; . y sce ia ¢ irec : . j solf. 
_ ge —— — Ss a a dis é . opposite of self (3) The cuuiblentty of a sadie trancmitter 
abandon ith Marines show ing the way, the teen- is pondered by a pair of the Marines’ vis- 
agers discover that toughness—in its most enviable ‘ters. (4) Thirteen-vear-old Ed Barrett 
sense—is applied self-discipline. R.E.G. finds himself happily at home pulling 


levers from the seat of a naval rifle. 
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Jerry Mazurek hoists sail for a cruise on Lake Michigan in a 
Navy craft. Despite their proximity to the lake, some Chi- 
cago boys sailed on their maiden voyage as Devil Dog Teens. 








TT1LLIs MANNERS wasn’t a mean 
VW sort, but he meant business, 
first, last and He hadn't 
become foreman of the vast Con- 
solidated Farms, Inc., by allowing 
sentiment to stand in the way of a 
So as he 


ilways 


job that had to be done 
strode along, face fiery red under the 
blistering prairie sun, over toward 
where his gang was tearing down the 
last of 
frowned when the tall spare old man 


a stragaly split-rail fence, he 


tugged at his arm 

‘Mister,” the old man said quietly, 
“my name is Evans 

Manners cut him short with an 
mpatient snort Not that he meant 
to be rude, but he'd had dealings be- 
They 


fore with 
hung onto the land, hoping the kids 


these old-timers 
would come back from the univer- 
sities, from the service, from the big- 
paying factory jobs, hoping they'd 
be able to work the small farms for 
one more crop. But the kids never 


did come back 


he 


Hired he!p was hard 


There, beneath the stern gaze 


to find and expensive. And one by 
one, they sold out to the corporation, 
silently taking their money with 
work-roughened hands, a shame in 
their eyes as though they were doing 
a wrong, a dishonorable thing. 
These old-timers were the worst 
ones, for Manners. They kept com- 
ing back to the old place, hanging 
around, getting in the way of the 
brisk, efficient men who knocked 
down a hundred-year-old farm- 
house in four hours and ripped out 
miles of fence that had resisted the 
prairie elements for a century. 
“Now, look Pop,” Manners said 
gruffly, “I told you you're going to 
get yourself hurt hanging around 
here. These men are busy—liable 
to run you down with a ‘dozer and 
it'd be no one’s fault but your own 
Why don’t you mosey along, now—.” 
The old man fumbled with work- 
stiffened hands and brought out a 
crisp parchment-like paper, his far- 
sighted blue eyes looking off across 
the great plains, off to where the six 
gang plows were dragged along by 
one man in a snorting, bucking trac- 
tor, breaking the rich soil, turning 
black earth like keen- 


sliding through an 


aside the 
prowed boats 
ocean of dark land. 

At the sight of the paper, Manners 
groaned inwardly. Another one of 
the former landowners, he thought, 
about to waste his time with some 


other. The 


request or 


impossible 
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paper was a copy of an agreement of 


sale and the old man held it as 
though it were an unclean thing; he 
didn’t look at it. 

Manners gave him a quick keen 
scrutiny, taking in the drooping 
brown-stained mustache, the sun- 
crinkled eyes, the skin permanently 
burned deep red by the fierce sun 
and fiercer winter winds. Still, he 
didn’t seem about to give him any 
trouble—nothing like that old man 
over near section twelve. That one 
had waited until the very last mo- 
ment and then decided he didn’t 
want the old house torn down. He’d 
laid all the money down on the porch 

good greenbacks in hundred- 
dollar denominations the corporation 
had paid him—set the bill of sale 
atop the pile and declared the sale 
was off. 

Manners had insisted the transac- 
tion was legally complete, that it was 
too late to renege, and finally, the 
old man had brought out a huge 
rifle and vowed to shoot the first man 
to set foot in the yard. It had taken 
three hastily-deputized corporation 
men to force him out. None of the 
local sheriff's deputies would have 
anything to do with it. 

Muttering under his breath, Man- 
ners waited for his visitor to stop 
fumbling with the deed of sale and 
say his piece. 

“This here was my land, Mister,” 
the old man finally said, the words 
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coming hard. Manners nodded, 
watching the crew breaking up the 
dry seasoned rails and piling them in 
the ditch, preparatory to burning 
them. Already, up the line, other 
fires were burning with a pale fierce 
flicker, the ancient wood giving off 
very little smoke. Beyond, the 
bright yellow tractor bucked along, 
dragging the great plows, doing the 
work of a dozen horses and men. 

“My grandpa built that fence,” the 
old man said slowly. “I reckon I 
must have spent a thousand hours 
patching her, come winter snow or 
spring mud.” He shifted his cud and 
spat a brown stream. “Hand-split 
them rails, we did. I was just a boy 
then. Nearest neighbor was the 
Millers, six miles off.” 

“Is there something you want?” 
Manners said. “I’m busy, Old-timer. 
I'd like to listen to your stories, but 
right now 

The old man opened the copy of 
the deed of conveyance and ran one 
gnarled finger down the fine print, 
squinting, murmuring under his 
breath 

Irritably, Manner looked over 
his shoulder, noting the phrase 
“Thomas Hardy Evans and Sarah 
Ellen Evans, for the sum of eleven 
thousand dollars, do deed and con- 
vey ” He ran quick eyes down 
to where the gnarled finger pointed, 
and he grunted. 

“Is there some personal belonging 


you've left around here you want— 
is that it?” 

“That's it!” the old man said. “It 
says here we're entitled to retain any 
and all—.” 

“You’re too late,” Manners inter- 
rupted, pointing to the bare littered 
area where the house had stood. 
“They've hauled most of the good 
lumber away and they’re burning 
the scrap now. I’m sorry, but—.” 

“Not the house,” the old man said, 
shaking his head. “I—the fence. I 
mean He broke off, confused, as 
Manners turned a slightly incredu- 
lous eye on him. 

“Are you trying to tell me that a 
half-mile fence is a personal belong- 
ing of yours? 

“Not the fence. I mean—not all 
of it. A post. Just one post. That’s all 
I'm after.” He turned and squinted 
off to where a big stump was being 
savagely butted by a squat bull- 
dozer—a stump that yesterday was 
agreatelm. He turned and pointed 
“The post would have been about 
there.” 

“I see,” Manners said bitterly 
“Not just any post. It has to be the 
post that was right there—and it’s 
a personal belonging of yours.” 

“Mighty personal,” the old man 
insisted. He waved the deed of 
conveyance. “And it says right here 
I'm entitled to retain any and all 
of —.” 

Manners threw up his hands. “All 


ubbhi and salwaged from it a splinter of his past. 
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right, Pop, you can have any dog- 
gone post on the place—only come 
on. I haven't got all day.” 

Together they walked over to the 
ditch where the long twisted rails 
were heaped helter-skelter. The 
old man clambered down stiffly, pok- 
ing and prying around. Manners 
watched him for a moment, then 
beckoned to several of the workers 
to come over. 

“Tell them what’s so special about 
this post you’re looking for, and 
they'll get it,” he snapped to the old 
man. “You'll be down there a 
week.” 

The old man straightened and 
wiped his brow. He looked at the 
two grinning, brawny-armed labor- 
ers, and his neck turned an even 
brighter red. 

“I don’t want to take a couple of 
men off the job,” he murmured. 
“You just go ahead and I'll tend to 
this myself.” 

“Look, Pop,” Manners said. “We've 
got a job to finish here. I can’t have 
you hanging around underfoot. This 
stuff’s got to be cleared and burned 
before quitting time, understand? 
Now I’m willing to cooperate with 
you. You want a certain post—they’ll 
find it for you. Otherwise—.” He 
frowned and let the words trail off 
significantly. 

The old man climbed up slowly 
and cleared his throat. “It was just 

(see ENDURING HEART page 46) 
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lost at the starting 
line. Drivers try to hit 


fraction of a second 


after the official start. 


While driving through Michigan, this motorist 


suddenly saw pennants wave, heard powerboats roar. He 


stopped, investigated, and spent a 


Week end al 


By 


ATE ONE SATURDAY morning, I was 
L enjoying a restful drive through 
Michigan on US wondering how I 
was going to spend my time until 
Monday afternoon, when I was due 
in Detroit on business. 

Having time to kill was an unusual 
experience for me; usually I work 
until the last minute before a busi- 
ness trip, then catch a cab and shoot 
out to the airport. 


97 


ei, 


This “can’t waste 


(1) President Pob Hahn of 

the Lansing-Everett club (left) 
ialks over the regatta with Mayor 
Ralph W. Crego, a member of 
the Lansing club. (2) Everett High 
School Key Clubbers help their 
Kiwanis sponsors at one of the con- 
cessions. (3) Drivers and crews 
get set in the pits. (4) A driver 
readies for the race. (5) Kiwan- 
ian Joe Chocola, regatta chairman. 
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a Regatta 
JOHN CHRISTOPHER COLES 


a minute” schedule has begun catch- 
ing up with me, though, and shortly 
before the Detroit trip, the doc told 
me to slow down. 

“Why don’t you take a long week- 
end automobile trip,” he suggested. 
“You like to drive. 
for you.” 

So I followed the doc’s advice and 
started out in my car at about six 
o'clock Saturday morning. It was 
about the middle of May, so there 
wasn't any vacation traffic (Mich- 
igan, you know, is a great vacation 


It'll be relaxing 


state; and its license plates describe 
the state as a “Water Wonderland”). 
If I had been in a hurry, I could 
have reached Detroit late that eve- 
ning—without breaking speed laws. 
But I decided to follow the 
advice for once. 

Well, as I said, the trip was un- 
eventful for most of Saturday morn- 
ing—until I got to about a half-mile 
west of the Lansing, Michigan city 


doc’s 
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the line at peak speed—a 




















limits. It was evident from the mo- 
ment I got to this stretch of the 
road that something was going on. 
There were red, yellow, blue and 
green pennants in the air; probably 
a hundred cars parked in a long lot 
by the side of the road; and streams 
of people walking away from the 
highway, past the parked cars, down 
an incline to a river. I heard the 
loud buzzing of motors and sur- 
mised that a speedboat race must be 
taking place. 

I slowed down to a crawl, and read 
asign: “LANSING-EVERETT KI- 
WANIS REGATTA, MAY 12-13.” 
I stopped the car and looked around. 
Maybe I would see the regatta. I 
had never seen one. 

Just then a tall, middle-aged man 
wearing a yatching cap came over to 
the car. “You want to park?” he 
asked, smiling. “Go through that 
gate ahead of you and turn right. 
There’s plenty of room at the far 
end.” I thanked him and drove in. 

Down at the river bank—it was 
the Grand River—there were people 
standing everywhere. On the other 
side of the river it was not quite as 
crowded. In the river, several small 
outboard racing boats were darting 
asked somebody what 
race it “They're just testing 
now,” he replied. “The trials start 
in about twenty minutes.” 

I looked around. The place was 
busy with activity. Some men were 
carrying boats into the river, others 
were working on crafts along the 
Mechanics were tinkering 
with motors. Drivers were fitting 
their crash helmets. Those children 
who weren’t watching the drivers 
and mechanics’ every move were 
crowding the refreshment stand. 
Always there was the buzz of the 
motors powering the boats on the 
river. And over the loudspeaker, 
loud and clear, came: “Please donate 
to the Kiwanians you'll see milling 
through the crowd .. . and they’ll 
give you a racing boat tag... Au- 
thorized collectors will be carrying 
cannisters with the Kiwanis emblem 
on them . Don’t give to anyone 
else .. . The money will be used by 
the Kiwanis Club of Lansing-Everett 

co-sponsor of the regatta—for 
their youth projects ... Help us help 
the kids .. . buy a tag... .” 

I walked over to the place where 
the announcement was made—a 
large platform that extended several 
feet out over the water. Probably 
the officials’ stand, I thought, but I 
walked up the stairs anyway. 

I guess you’d say I am the nat- 
urally curious type. I always like to 


around. I 
was. 


shore. 
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know what’s going on, and how 
things work. And I’ve found that 
there’s never any reason for not be- 
ing well informed, because there’s 
always somebody who’s glad to tell 
you what’s going on, and how things 
work. On the officials’ stand, I 
looked for someone who looked as if 
he would meet this requirement. I 
found him quickly—a _ grayhaired, 
swarthy-skinned man with a pair of 
binoculars hanging around his neck 
—and fell into conversation with 
him. His name, I discovered, was 
Joe Chocola. 

“This is the second annual regatta 
we've held,” he said. “It’s sponsored 
jointly by the Capitol City Outboard 
Club and the Kiwanis Club of Lans- 
ing-Everett. I belong to both. It’s 
the first stock outboard boat race 
this year in the Midwest and East, 
and we've drawn entries from IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and Pennsylvania—and Mich- 
igan. We expected more than 300 
boats to enter, but a lot of drivers 
stayed away because of the weather. 
It’s rained off and on all week. 

“We've got eight different racing 
classes on the river, and by the end 
of today’s trials, all but the fastest 
ninety-six in those classes wil! be 
eliminated. The ninety-six—twelve 
in each class—will race tomorrow for 
the thirty trophies our Kiwanis club 
bought and then sold to merchants 
in the city. The club has been work- 
ing on this project since March; ac- 
tually, first plans were made in Jan- 
uary, but we really shifted into high 
gear in March with a kick-off meet- 
ing. 

“It’s fun working on a big project 
like this with a group of men. You 








know, this event draws more specta- 
tors than any other event in Lansing, 
with the exception of the Michigan 
State University football games, of 
course, but they’re over in East 
Lansing. Say, I’ve got to watch this 
race now, but there’s a man over 
there who can tell you a lot about 
stock outboard racing. He’s Don 
Guerin, executive vice-president of 
Stock Outboard Racing for the 
American Power Boat Associa— 
Hold your ears!” 

Joe Chocola put his hands to his 
ears, and I did the same—without 
knowing why. Just then I heard a 
blast that sounded like a small-size 
cannon going off. 

“That was the five-minute gun,” 
said Joe. “The drivers in this heat 
have that much time before the race 
begins. Watch ’em race against the 
big clock at the far end of the stand. 
The trick is to cross the starting line 
at full speed just as the five minutes 
are out. Watch the start of this heat 
and you'll see why they say a lot of 
races are won at the starting line.” 

I watched the boats circling about 
at the east turn, jockeying into posi- 
tion as the minutes ticked off. As 
the giant black hand started moving 
around the final minute, the boats 
sped toward the starting line. Closer, 
closer—it had to be perfectly timed. 
Any driver who crosses the line be- 
fore the five minutes are out can be 
disqualified. There was an aura of 
excitement on the stand as the boats 
approached the starting line. One 


man, who I later discovered was a 
retired driver, began motioning from 
the far corner of the stand for the 
drivers to keep coming; he could 
tell, from experience and by watch- 


In the Class D utility race, the winner’s flag goes up for Skip Forcier, a Mich- 


igan State University student. 


Another collegian—Dean Chenowith, the day’s 


big winner—flew from Miami University in Florida to race in the regatta. 
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ing the clock, that they were going 
to hit it just right. And they did 
I walked over to Don Guerin. 

“I flew in from Rochester—Ro- 
New York—last night,” he 
said. “As executive vice-president 
of Stock Outboard Racing, I'm in 
charge of just one class of racing 
ruled by the American Power Boat 
Association. There are four 
ers, inboard, outboard racing or what 
they call ‘alcohol,’ and the stock out- 
board. Each class has an executive 
vice-president in charge. The Amer- 
ican Boat Association was 
organized in 1903 tor the purpose of 
regulating power boat racing in the 
United States Stock outboard rac- 
into the APBA in 1949, and 
popularity 


( hester, 


cruis- 


Power 


nek Cane 
it's grown steadily in 
Last year, we had 
2000 registered stock outboard driv- 
ers in the United States; each year, 


approximately 


the membership has increased from 
In 1955, we 


stock 


ten to filteen per cent 


had about 400 of these out- 


board regattas 
This is a 


the drivers 


competitive sport, 
allowed 


fine 


because aren t 


to rework their motors or tampe1 
with them. They have to be stock 
motors. But there’s a lot in how a 
boat is driven, and then there are 


such things as the way the props are 
set, gas is mixed, and carburetor is 
It’s a great sport for young 
that. You 
you don’t 


adjusted 
Americans, I'll tell 
get a kid in a boat 
have to worry about him becoming 


you 
and 


a juvenile delinquent; he’s too busy 


with his boat—testing, varnishing, 


cleaning the plugs, and so on. 


. 


“Almost anyone can compete. We 
have a kids’ class, for youngsters 
nine to twelve years old, and in New 
York we've had drivers in their six- 
It is very much a family sport, 
too. Sometimes the father will be 
the driver, and his son or daughter 
will be his crew—or, in some cases, 
his wife. Sometimes the son will 
drive and his father will crew. 

“The eight They’re A, 
B, C, and D utility, which run from 
265 to 435 pounds, and A, B, C, and 
D hydroplanes, which run from 250 
to 315 pounds. Those weights are 
the minimums and they include both 
the boat and driver... .” The referee 
consult with Stock 
vice-president, 


ties. 


classes? 


came over to 
Outboard Racing’s 
so I moved on. By this time, I had 
decided that I would stay over until 
Sunday for the races. 
The morning, the 
started at eleven o'clock. I 


next drivers 
testing 
arrived at noon and met the secre- 
tary of the club—Lyle W. Price 
“The Capitol City Outboard Club’s 
responsibility,” he said, “is to pro- 
vide the site for the races and estab- 
lish and enforce local and APBA 
rules. The Kiwanis Club of Lansing- 
Everett advertises and publicizes the 
races, provides the trophies, ambu- 
lance service, mobile first aid unit. 
towing services, medical doctor—we 
even provide public liability insur- 
ance in the amount of $150,000 to 
$300,000 and property damage insur- 
ance in the amount of $5000 to 
$10,000. Our special interest is the 
opportunity to raise funds from the 
soft drink and sandwich concessions, 





Margaret Devereaux, “Miss Michigan,” admires the thirty trophies she later pre- 
sented to the fastest drivers in each of the eight racing classes competing in 
the regatta. The Lansing-Everett Kiwanians bought the trophies, then sold them. 
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and through solicitation from the 


crowd. You see, since the racing 
site is in a city park, we’re not per- 
mitted to sell admission tickets or 
charge for parking. So we hold this 
tag sale.” He introduced me to 
Robert C. “Bob” Hahn, the president 
of the club. 

“Our club has thirty-five mem- 
bers,” said President Hahn, “and 
they all keep busy at the regatta. 
Even our wives help with the tag 
sales and concessions. So do the 
boys we sponsor in the Key Club at 
Everett High School. We all pitch 
in. Fred Knudsen, our general chair- 
man, gave many, many hours to the 
project—especially last week—and 
donated the use of a 
headquarters for our club out here. 
Other individual members of the Ki- 
wanis club provided such things as 





trailer as a 


wreckers and pickup trucks, an 
ambulance, scales, commercial art 
work and medical service. One of 


our men donated the roses that we're 
going to present to ‘Miss Michigan’ 
We couldn't do it all, 
deal 


this afternoon. 
of course. There was a 
of cooperation from many 
sources—too many to mention.” 
I let these busy men get back to 
their work, and watched the drivers 
and crews get ready for the races. 
When the first race began, I quickly 
learned that the excitement of the 
day before was nothing compared to 
this day’s. The boat race lingo also 
flowed more heavily. Fortunately, 
there were several men on the stand 


great 
local 


who translated for me. 

After the races, “Miss Michigan” 
presented trophies to the winners. 
The leading driver was Dean Cheno- 


with of Xenia, Ohio, who finished 
first in two hydroplane classes and 
second and fourth in two utility 


classes. 
Later, I learned from Bob Hahn 
and Lyle Price that the club had 


cleared $725.33 during the two- 
day event. “With better weather 
conditions,” said Secretary Price, 


“we would have had a larger crowd 
and would have netted $1500. We 
feel that this project has a great 
potential for fund-raising, and that 
ultimately we should realize a profit 
of $2000 to $3000.” Despite a heavy 
rainfall Saturday night and grey 
skies Sunday morning, it was esti- 
mated that 10,000 people watched 
the Lansing-Everett Regatta. 
“Next year,” said Joe Chocola, 
“we're going to add to the regatta— 
maybe have a water skiing exhibi- 
tion and a parade of decorated boats 
before the races. I hope you can at- 
tend it in 1957!” THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


“A pessimist,” says happy Oren 
Minter of our club, “is a person who 
stays seasick during the entire voyage 


of life.” 


+ 7 * 


Our church needed new choir 
robes, so one Sunday the pastor 
asked all members who would con- 
tribute $5 to the robe fund to 
please stand. Our alert organist 
began a lively rendition to “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” To you 
comrades in Russia, this is known 
as decadent capitalism at work. 


* * * 


We must never tolerate religious 
intolerance in a nation that was 
initially populated by 
from that same intolerance. 


refugees 


* 7 7 


“No, self-denial won’t make you 
live any longer,” Doc Richter of our 
club told a pretty Kiwanianne at our 
dance. “But it will seem so.” 


* - * 


I have a talent, amounting to 
genius, for remembering useless 
details at the expense of useful 
ones. I remember the exact shade 
of pink worn by the pretty clerk in 
Hanny’s store who sold me the new 
straw hat last week. But I can’t 
recall whose office I left the hat in 
that same afternoon. 


7 * * 


Weatherwise, this would seem to 
be the best of all possible months for 
thinking. But no man’s brain can 
function well if a wife keeps needling 
him up and out to mow the lawn. 
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“It is a mistake,” says Herb Han- 
cox of our club, “to think that if 
you lead a double life you'll get twice 
as much out of it.”’ 


* * * 


A rap of the gavel for any club 
president or chairman who warns 
the speaker that adjournment must 
be promptly at 1:30, then fiddle- 
faddles around and signs him on at 
1:20 to make a thirty-minute talk. 


a w 7 


If you Kiwaniannes don’t ap- 
pear to enjoy it when we husbands 
praise you, you have no right to 
act annoyed if we praise others. 


* * 7 


It isn’t entirely sad to know you 
can’t take it with you. Just think 
how many relatives are made happy 
by that fact. 





“It’s my duty as a father,” says 
Kiwanian Billy Preston, “to take my 
sons fishing. But I do wish the pres- 
ence of an energetic and noisy pair 
of boys in the boat wouldn’t insure 


the absence of any fish around it.” 


* * * 


It’s my experience that an ac- 
quaintance is a gent you know well 
enough to borrow money from, but 
not well enough to lend it to. 


* * * 


“Certainly I fib a little sometimes,” 


said Carl Anderson’s pretty wife, 
Martha, at our Kiwanis dinner party. 
“But isn’t it a wife’s duty to speak 
well of her husband now and then?” 





Charlie Stambaugh, who has been 
secretary of our Phoenix Kiwanis 
club for almost twenty-seven years, 
wants to hear from any fellow suf- 
ferers who have served that long. 
Heavens, Charlie, not many secre- 
taries can stand the pressure twenty- 
seven months, much less twenty-seven 
years. They all crack up trying to get 
committee chairmen to make their 
monthly reports on time. 


* * * * * * + . 


AMERICANISM: 

Putting thick insoles in your 
big son’s hand-me-down shoes 
so you can wear them and save 
money to help pay his college 
expenses. 


* * * * * * * * 


“Cereal packages nowadays are 
more apt to contain toy airplanes 
or jumping jacks than cereal,” 
grouses banker Herb Leggett in his 
monthly bulletin. Obviously Herb 
won’t appreciate such merchandis- 
ing methods until he enters his 
second childhood. 


* * os 


When a big ditch was being dug 
down our main street with modern 
power machinery, a_ self-styled 
reformer complained that the ma- 
chines were taking jolts from scores 
of men. “Why don’t you junk the 
machines and put 100 men in there 
with shovels?” he asked. 

“Tll go you one better,” agreed 
the boss. “Ill put 1000 men in 
here with teaspoons.” 


* * * 


“How many important people are 
there in the world?” a pompous 
orator asked our club last week. At 
our table, Hab Catlin murmured the 
answer—“One less than you think.” 


* . * 


Among the embarrassing things 
a careless Kiwanian faces is to tell 
a friend he’s putting him up for 
membership in the club, only to 
have the board of directors turn the 
man down. 


* + o 


If summertime ennui causes you 
to think your life is humdrum and 
boresome, change it. The possibilities 
for rearranging things are infinite. 
Consider a baseball team—the man- 
ager of these nine men alone can 
shuffle their batting order 362,880 
ways, reports Alex Osborn. 
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iroshima: 


1946: The atomic bomb spared only 
structures of steel and concrete. 
Thousands of wooden buildings were 
burned down or blown away. 


The city that served as 

guinea pig for the atom, and 
gave 78.000 lives to end a 

war. has emerged from its 
rubble and has recovered—ior 
the most part—from its burns. 
Teday. Hireshima’s monuments 
to death are few. Its 


future is with the living. 


By AL BALK 


Photographs by the author 


1956: For those who came after it, 

the disaster has little meaning—less, 
for instance, than the flow of 

a water faucet on a summer afternoon. 
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City of Hope 


T WAS sUNNY and hot in Hiroshima, 
l and morning commuters jammed 
noisy trolleys and buses. Clusters of 
bicycles darted through the sunlight, 
which glinted off the red tile roof- 
tops extending nearly to the foothills 
of the narrow coastal plain on which 
the city lay. Children romped bois- 
terously on the banks of the seven 
rivers that flow sluggishly through 
the city—rivers in which terrified 
thousands once had taken refuge 
from searing sheets of flame that 
burned for an entire day. 

On this kind of morning, August 
6, 1945, an atom bomb crashed down 
on 300,000 persons previously un- 
molested by the dread B-29. The 
deaths — at least 78,000—and un- 
counted injuries that followed are 
known to the entire civilized world. 
But little has been written of its 
agonizing rise from atomic ashes, a 
story that can teach us much in this 
Nuclear Age—not of shame, but 
hope. 

Where 10,000 houses were crushed 
and 55,000 burned, there now are 
78,000, ranging from tile-roofed 
shanties in which the average Japa- 
nese live to palatial stone-walled 
homes of businessmen or former 
landlords. Where an atomic flash 
made 108 crowded streetcars fiery 
tombs, trolleys clang along rebuilt 





and extended trackways. Where once 
was a rubblestrewn alley-like main 
street, a wide boulevard now sweeps 
down to the sea. 

There is a new city. A department 
store, pride of any postwar Japanese 
metropolis, stands proudly over the 
low, crowded buildings downtown. 
Many of its streets, once no more 
than twenty-five yards wide, now 
are twice that in most areas. There 
are thirty theaters, dozens of quaint, 
music-filled tea and sake houses, 
and picturesque bazaar-like shops in 
which paper lanterns hang. The rail- 
road station is strikingly modern, 
but typically Japanese in congestion 
and appalling stench in the area of 
its rest rooms. The city’s population 
now is 360,000. 

There are squalor and slums, but 
there also are a futuristic, circular, 
glass-windowed Children’s Library; 
a tall-spired Catholic Church; a 
well-equipped new Communications 
Hospital; and a plush, spacious new 
Hiroshima Hotel. Adjacent to it near 
the explosion center are a long, low 


Peace Memorial Library and a 
graceful, angular Atomic Bomb 
Memorial Museum. The “hypo- 


center” is in an open, four-block- 
square area being made into a park. 
There, a modernistic arched ten- 
foot-high concrete memorial shelters 

























a crypt with the names of all known 
A-bomb victims 

Other cities were bombed and 
came back, but none after such a 
smashing as this, including Nagasaki 
and its hills that helped contain the 
blast. None needed special aid more 

and perhaps got less—from coun- 
trymen who themselves were claw- 
ing back from the poverty of defeat 
And none could be replanned so 
thoroughly, for none was so leveled 
by bombs 

Now, physical scars are few. A 
famed feudal castle has been reduced 
to a wall. There are open lots 
throughout the city—unheard of in 
Japan. And there is the skeleton of 
the four-story brick Industrial Exhi- 
bition Hall, intentionally preserved 
as it partially survived just a half 
mile from the blast center, its naked 
steel framework of a dome a stark 
landmark 

And what of the people? Of its 
1945 population, only 100,000 remain 
in the city. In the ordinary Hiro- 
shima throng, the badly scarred 
aren't noticeable. Some remain in 
neighborhood seclusion, others have 
left the area 

“At present,” says Mayor Tadeo 
Watanabe solemnly, “there are 6000 
A-bomb patients in Hiroshima who 
cannot afford satisfactory medical 
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A downtown street in Hiroshima. As with American cities leveled 
by disaster, such as San Francisco and Chicago, rebuilding was 
permitted on a modern scale. Unhampered by existing structures, 
city planners gave Hiroshima added spaciousness downtown. 


Approximately 90,000 
atomic survivors are in constant 
fear of developing atomic disease.” 
This ominous, though exaggerated 
announcement was repeated to 20,000 
persons around the hypocenter last 
August at a tenth anniversary cere- 
mony for the dead. As wreaths were 
dropped and a bell of peace tolled 
meaningfully at 8:15 a.m.—the hour 
of the bomb—heads bowed, even 
among leftist agitators and the 
souvenir vendors at the throng’s 
edge. For those who would create 
a carnival-like atmosphere and 
capitalize on the city’s misfortune, 
while numerous, had no place in that 


treatment 


moment 

The deaths have not ceased. More 
than one a month still is blamed on 
“atomic disease.’ Recently there was 
the forty-five-year-old chief of the 
Hiroshima Prefectural (County) 
Children’s Welfare Department, a 
leukemia sufferer. Another was a 
forty-four-year-old farmer who as 
a soldier had helped clean up the 
city. A third, in Tokyo,’ was an 
eighteen-year-old ex-Hiroshima 
resident whose “recovery” previous- 
ly had been depicted in a student- 
financed movie. 

But mass hysteria about “atomic 
disease” long ago vanished, in the 
opinion of Dr. Robert H. Holmes, 


American director of the Atomic 
Bomb Casualty Commission. The 
multimillion-dollar, seven-building 
ABCC and a smaller, one-building 
unit in Nagasaki were established 
nine years ago by the US Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Japa- 
nese government for research and 
for limited treatment of patients 

“Our great fear of the atomic 
bomb,” said Mayor Watanabe re- 
cently, “is not because we have ex- 
perienced it, but because the people 
of the world do not understand how 
dreadful it is.” 

Noting that every story of nuclear 
science—or weapons—is headlined in 
Hiroshima, he added, “We want to 
serve as a milestone along the path 
that leads to world peace. There 
must be no more Hiroshimas.” 

The City Assembly president, 
Shigeteru Shibata, in 1945 was 
deputy mayor—the highest-ranking 
city official to survive the blast. 

“The people of Hiroshima,” said 
Shibata, “are not bitter toward 
America for having dropped the 
bomb. Their biggest prayer is that 
they will not have been the world’s 
first atom bomb victims for nothing.” 

There is no ostracism of Ameri- 
cans, even soldiers, in Hiroshima. 
American films and American base- 
ball are popular. Western-style 
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(Top) Beggars stand near the “Dome,” 
center of the blast that crippled them. 
(Bottom) Located nearby is the Cenotaph, 
with its names of blast victims inside. 


clothing, the mark of the post-Occu- 
pation city-dweller, abounds, along 
with a picturesque sprinkling of 
kimonos and wooden clogs (getas) 
that resound hollowly on concrete 
in a clip-clop known only to the 
Orient. In this setting, many Ameri- 
cans form lasting friendships with 
Japanese, and most are treated as 
just tourists, envied for their higher 
living standard and hated only for 
bad manners or stinginess. 
Hiroshima’s rebirth, in the main 
self-accomplished, has not been com- 
pletely without help—and any given 
by foreigners has had lasting impact. 
In 1948, a University of Washington 
professor, Floyd Schmoe, decided, 
along with three companions, to 
travel to Hiroshima and personally 
rebuild a house. They lived modestly, 
cooked their own meals, carried 
lumber on hand carts, and soon had 
curious Japanese youngsters volun- 
teering to help. Finally, parents 
joined in, and before the year’s end 
the trio had built:four homes and 
the Japanese forty-one others. 
Another drama, still unfinished, 
involves twenty-five Hiroshima girls 
scarred grotesquely in the bombing. 
Under sponsorship of magazine 
editor Norman Cousins, they were 
flown to New York’s Mount Sinai 
Hospital for treatment donated by 
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The “Dome” spans one of Hiroshima’s 
seven rivers, in which burned victims 
took refuge from the fire. It has been 
left in ruins as monument and reminder. 


plastic surgeons. Widely publicized 
in Japan, the program at first was 
unpopular due to pride in home 
doctors and the limitation to twenty- 
five girls, but ultimately it won Hiro- 
shima’s approval. Other such proj- 
ects now are being planned. 

Last year, former Missouri Con- 
gressman Orland K. Armstrong be- 
stowed another gift on Hiroshima. 
Now a magazine correspondent, he 
presented a set of chimes to the city 
on behalf of thousands of US donors. 

There also is a “Moral Adoption 
Project,” supervised by Methodist 
Minister Kyoshi Tanimoto, one of the 
A-bomb survivors described in the 
famed book, Hiroshima. He has 
arranged for Americans to extend a 
hand of help by supporting children 
orpraned by the A-bomb. 

At the 350-bed Red Cross Hospital, 
the International Red Cross’s work 
is evident. In the building, badly 
damaged but repaired since 1945, 
all beds were assigned to bomb 
victims for more than a year after 
the blast. Also, the out-patient clinic 
treated some 1000 persons a day—a 
staggering 100 an hour, based on a 
ten-hour schedule. Even now, a 
dozen beds still are assigned to cases 
classified as “atomic disease.” 

Though Hiroshima has taught the 
world much, its story is far from 





ee. 


A policeman directs traffic before the 
city’s arcade shopping district, rebuilt 
after the bombing. Roof was destroyed 
again last year—by the weight of snow. 


ended. At Hiroshima University, 
Science Dean Takeo Fujiwara was 
told of a possible US offer of an 
atomic reactor for peacetime use in 
Hiroshima. It was a scientist’s dream. 
But, fondly holding a fragment of a 
friend’s former home near the hypo- 
center, he confessed mixed emo- 
tions. 

A student’s blood, now turned 
black, was baked onto an outside 
wall of the science building. In half 
of the classrooms, plaster crumbles 
from walls, and electric wires hang 
awkwardly below ceiling level. In 
unpainted basement rooms stand a 
gleaming $100,000 electron micro- 
scope and $200,000 worth of X-ray 
apparatus finally obtained as a grant 
from the Japanese government. 

“We have no money,” Fujiwara 
smiled apologetically. “Our faculty 
car is a 1936 Pontiac. Most of our 
basic science encyclopedias were 
ruined and replacements are scarce.” 

His confidence, like that of others 
in the city, seemed to waver, as if a 
terrible blow still had not completely 
been forgotten. He turned toward the 
distant hypocenter. 

“We are poor,” he sighed. “But we 
are thankful.” 

There was no bitterness. And that, 
above all else, is the true miracle of 
Hiroshima. THE END 
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By JOE MILLER 


Can 


six million golfers 


What is the mania 

that grips millions every 
year? The victims 
mumble incoherently about 
birdies and eagles. 

Are they bird watchers 


or are they in leve? 


be wrong? 


fey CLICKING SWISH that is heard 
as a golf ball streaks off its tee 
and soars down a lush green fairway 
has become a familiar—and pleasant 
—sound to more people than ever 
before. 

As of this spring, some six million 
Americans have devoted themselves 
to the thrills and frustrations of the 
ancient Scottish pastime. For many 
of this vast number, golf amounts to 
a dedication in which they become 
passionately embroiled; a Seattle ad- 
vertising executive with whom I play 
refers to it quite seriously as “a way 
of life.” 

This bit of advertising lexicon may 
be overstating the case a trifle, yet 
there is no discounting the hold that 
golf has on a large segment of the 
American people. And, despite the 
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advice of golfers to their nongolfing 
friends to avoid the frequently frus- 
trating sport like hashish, the num- 
ber of link filberts increases every 
year. “You might as well tell a fel- 
low not to have anything to do with 
pretty girls,” says Herbert Warren 
Wind, golf’s eminent historian. 

Wind predicts that, in time, golf 
may become America’s national pas- 
time. “Today,” he writes, “it is as 
all-strata in its following as fishing 
and, if anything, the driving range 
may have even replaced the pool- 
room.” 

This represents quite an astound- 
ing development when you consider 
that the nation had less than a dozen 
golfers in 1888, and that, as late as 
1920, golf was still regarded as an 
affected importation of the snobbish 
rich. Today, many labor unions stage 
regular tournaments for their mem- 
bers, and golf is within the economic 
range of any American. 

Just what is the appeal of golf to 
some six million Americans? Presi- 
dent Eisenhower summed it up quite 
neatly in a letter he wrote to the 
Professional Golfers Association. In 
it he said: 

“It is a sport in which the whole 
family can participate—fathers and 
mothers, sons and daughters alike. 
It offers healthy respite from daily 
toi!, refreshment of body and mind.” 

This appeal to people of all ages 
and sexes has given golf its univer- 
sality. If you'll pardon a personal 
reference, my wife and I are perhaps 
typical of America’s golfing families. 
We are inseparable partners, and, 
on days when our course isn’t 
crowded, we take along our daugh- 
ters, aged ten and eight. They have 
their own clubs, and before too long 
they'll be giving the old folks some 
real competition. 

We aren’t unusual. We see many 
another golfing’ family enjoying 
themselves on the links. And, I 
should add, plenty of older folks, too. 
One morning last summer, my 
daughter Sue, ten, and I were play- 
ing a small, gently rolling course 


outside of Seattle. Two elder gentle- 
men were playing along leisurely 
in front of us. We caught up with 
them at the fifth tee, and, in the 
fashion of duffers everywhere, we 
struck up a pleasant conversation. 

One of them, a tall, distinguished- 
looking man with white hair, took a 
fancy to my daughter. “How old do 
you think I am, Miss?” he asked. 

Sue was perplexed. Finally she 
guessed, “About sixty, I think.” 

He chuckled. “Young lady,” he 
said proudly, “I am _ ninety-four 
years old.” 

The man, who introduced himself 
as John Dow, went on to say that in 
1919, doctors had told him that his 
life expectancy would be cut short 
unless he took up some form of re- 
laxed recreation. Someone suggested 
golf, and he’s been playing eve 
since. “Golf has kept me out of the 
grave,” he said. “T’ll play right up 
to my dying day.” 

Bing Crosby puts the case for golf 
this way: “My relaxation in golf is 
one of the smartest investments I 
ever made,” says Bing. “The way I 
look at it, every fellow is, in a way, a 
factory. If he doesn’t keep his ma- 
chinery in good shape he’ll go in the 
red. As a kid caddy, the first thing 
I learned was that tension is ruinous 
to a golf swing. And I’ve seen 
enough in business to be impressed 
by the danger of tight, strained 
nerves to the men who pound them- 
selves at their jobs. That’s a risk 
I’m not going to take.” 

A few introspective golfers have 
attempted to analyze the game’s hold 
on so many people, but their efforts 
usually have been incomplete at best. 
“Golf,” says the executive secretary 
of the US Golf Association, “means 
many things to many people.” And 
he lets it go at that because the 





sport’s appeal almost defies explana- 
tion. 

Those who have tried to figure it 
out almost unanimously agree that 
much of golf's attraction rests on the 
fact that you play against yourself. 
Your opponent, par, the land and the 
elements are actually secondary ene- 
mies. The target you—as a typical 
golfer—are aiming at is your last, 
or best score for the course. “Most 
golfers, whether they realize it or 
not, are trying to beat themselves,” 
a veteran pro once told me. “They'd 
rather come in with an eighty-four, 
if they’re eighty-six golfers, and lose 
the match than come in with ninety 
and win.” 

In golf as in no other sport, you 
are on your own. No one hits the 
golfer’s ball but the golfer himself. 
If you plop three straight tee shots 
into a water hazard, you can’t turn 
to your partner and snarl, “C’mon, 
give me some support!” He didn’t 
hit them into the water. Nor can 
you pass off your inadequacy by at- 
tributing it to your opponent’s supe- 
rior play. He didn’t stop you from 
laying the ball 275 yards down the 
fairway. 

Yet, on the other hand, when your 
ball lands in the rough behind a 
maple tree, and then you drop a No. 
9 iron shot over the tree and onto 
the green two feet from the pin, why, 
you did it. Nobody else helped you. 
The glory is yours, and no one can 
share it with you. 

Another handsome feature of the 
game is its handicapping system. 
With your handicap you can beat 
Hogan or Worsham or Fleck. In no 
other sport is this true. 

No ordinary man would dare to 
fight Rocky Marciano, even if he 
was given a couple of free swings 

( see GOLFERS page 46) 


Illustrated by Art Magee 





(Above) President Jack attends the pre-Rose Bow! game 
luncheon sponsored by the Pasadena club. Welcoming him are 
US Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, center, and Dr. Al- 
fred E. Gerrie, tournament officials. (Below) Over the thresh- 
old goes Jack into a house remodeled by the Hartford, Indiana 
club. The house will be sold as a club fund-raising project. 


Kiwanis Good Will Ambassador 
J. A. Raney has cemented old friendships 
and festered new ones. 








Attired in a souvenir apron, designed for him by the 
Griffin, Georgia club, President Jack felt quite 

at home in “the land of corn pone and hush puppies.” 
Making the presentation is Lieutenant Governor E. 
Girdean Harper of Georgia's twelfth division. 
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(Above) While attending an interclub meeting at the Portland, 
Oregon club, Jack inducted A. Freeman Sersanous (fifth from 
left) into the office of Pacific Northwest District Governor. 
(Below) At a Chicago luncheon Jack and International Trustee 
Merle H. Tucker, (left) received for Kiwanis a Freedoms 
Foundation Award from W.C. Sawyer, Vice-president of awards. 


The President Steps Out 


T HAS BEEN SAID that a president of Kiwanis Inter- 
I national goes about fulfilling his office in much the 
same manner that a politician seeks it. Both the Inter- 
national president and the national politician outshine 
the antelope for distance covered, acquire well-shaken 
hands and consider toothbrush and speechmaker’s hand- 
book their most essential companions. They perform 
their duties for much the same reasons: to preserve 
unity among their organizations, to point up the issues 
of the day, and to represent their respective groups to 
all of the people. 

So it has been with International President J. A 
Raney, who, since last July, has traveled thousands of 
miles, spoken to scores of Kiwanis clubs, and, as Kiwanis 
spokesman, conveyed the organization’s aims and ac- 
complishments before the public. In his talks, President 
Jack has stressed the issue of materialism versus the 
human values of home and church. He has urged 
Kiwanians to consider the future first through educa- 
tion of youth. He has implored them not to allow 
newspaper headlines to diminish their faith in youth. 

Unlike the politician, the International president does 
not get votes through his travels. He does, indeed, enjoy 
a feeling of accomplishment. THE END 
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(Left) In Kansas, President Jack donned Western garb. With him at an 
Ottawa meeting are District Governor Clifton B. Huff, left; Past District Govern- 
or Guy V. Keeler, second from right; and Past International Trustee C. I. 
Moyer, far right. (Right) At Capital City, Alabama, Jack was met by Inter- 
national Trustee Albert J. Tully (left) and District Governor I. IL. Fox. 





While in Toronto, Jack 
emulated other International presidents 
by visiting North America’s 
only castle—Casa Loma. The structure 
is operated as a tourist 
attraction by the West Toronto club. 























HOME CLUB 





(Left) At an interclub event held by the Saint Catherines, (Center) Congratulations go to Indiana District Governor 
Ontario club, Jack was greeted by the club president Robert Clum C. Bucher at a banquet in his honor given by the Bloom- 
Legate, second from left; O-Q-M District Governor Otto R. Mc- ington club. (Right) Jack visits with Appleton and Northside 
Intee, left; and New York District Governor Walter J. Naber. Appleton, Wisconsin Kiwanians after making his formal speech. 





(Left) President Jack and Mrs. Raney are greeted at a 
Parkchester, New York club meeting by then-club president 
Gerard J. Conroy. (Center) At a Shrine luncheon in Cleve- 
land, Jack speaks with International Trustee H. W. Driver, 
left: and Potentate Norman W. Paynter of the Al Koran 
Temple. (Right) Jack, a Hoosier, signed his first charter om 
for the Kiwanis Club of Greater Terre Haute, Indiana. f 

(Below) At a Trinidad, Colorado club meeting, Blue Wing— 
a Zuni Indian—gave to Jack the title “Chief Blue Corn.” 
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How to catch a Litterbug 


N THIS HeyDAy of billion-dollar 
| deals, figures don't shock people 
as they used to. Alongside the US 
national debt of three hundred bil- 
lion plus, the eight-digit sum of 
$50,000,000—cost of picking up trash 
littered along America’s primary 
highways, (to say nothing of county 
roads, parks, beaches and other pub- 
lic areas)—seems hardly worth a 
nod. Nevertheless we mention it as 
a matter of record: $50,000,000 

Americans don’t see these dollars 
What 
they do see are orange peels and tin 
cans, newspapers and cardboard 
cups, sandwich wrappings and pop 
bottles—all visible before the $50,- 
000,000 is spent to clean them up. 

Littering, of course, is nothing 
new, and it is peculiar only to peo- 
ple. Since people have been driving 
their 60,000,000 cars about in the past 
few years, littering has become more 


go, nor ever notice their loss. 


and more of an eyesore. 

Today, there are antilittering laws 
in forty-three states. Sometimes the 
penalty attached to these laws is 
stringent. In Georgia, if you are 
caught litterbugging, taken to court 
and convicted, you can be socked for 
a $1000 fine. Nevertheless, littering 
goes on. 

The laws against litterbugging 
haven't worked for two probable 
reasons (1): police 
loath to serve summonses; 
recognize that litterbugs are prima- 
rily guilty of bad manners. They 
believe that a forceful job of educa- 
tion is more sensible and will, in the 
long run, be more effective. They 
strongly urge public responsibility 
through community campaigns. 

Recently a pioneer program was 
launched by two-dozen-or-so busi- 
ness firms that found a vested inter- 
est as well as a moral compulsion to 
stamp out the litterbug. Tired of 
seeing their famous trademarks de- 
facing public parks, resorts, beaches 
even the White House grounds— 


officers are 
2) police 
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they joined forces in the hope that 
together they might educate their 
customers to dispose of their tin 
cans, gum wrappers and cigarette 
packages with greater discretion. 

The idea was to “accentuate the 
positive.” Most Americans display 
good manners at home: People don’t 
grind cigarettes under foot on their 
own rugs or strew empty cans about 
their backyards. What was required 
was a translation of good manners at 
home to good manners away from 
home. 

The business firms called their or- 
ganization Keep America Beautiful, 
Incorporated. To date—in three 
years’ time—KAB has done yeoman 
work. Americans are coming to as- 
sociate wastebaskets indoors with 
trash baskets outdoors. 

KAB has been joined in its edu- 
cational program by many types 
of civic groups devoted to better 
Official state agencies, Boy 
Scouts, churches, community im- 
provement, fraternal, 
business groups and the US Public 
Health Service enthusiastically par- 
ticipate in the “clean-up” educa- 
tional campaign. Many such groups 
were active long before KAB, but 
centralization of the project has giv- 
en both power and impetus to all, 
and permitted the adoption of new, 
imaginative campaign approaches. 

In Maryland, for example, 750,000 
motorists received a folder with their 
license plates last year. It read: 
“Maryland needs your help. There 
is a growing, ugly blight of man- 
made litter—made by you and you 
and YOU.” # £=Maryland ministers 
preached about this growing blight 
and took for their themes the 
Biblical text of: “Cleanliness Is 
Next to Godliness!” 

Two years ago, the US National 
Park Service, inspired in part by 
KAB, gave each motorist entering a 
park or preserve a paper bag to be 
placed on the car floor. Gas stations 
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also cooperated sometimes with out- 
side help. This year, Division Ten of 
the California-Nevada-Hawaii Dis- 
trict is providing the litterbags for 
gas stations to distribute. 

In Dearborn, Michigan, KAB en- 
gineered a slogan on all police cars. 
One read: “Keep Dearborn Clean!” 
Prowl cars in all cities were armed 
with dust pans and brooms, and 
police deliberately cleaned up after 
the thoughtless citizenry. This ap- 
proach made its point, and the im- 
portance of shame as a force for 
cleanliness was re-established. 

In Denver, the Boy Scouts as- 
sembled for an emphatic demonstra- 
tion. They gathered cans, bottles, 
wrappers, newspapers, cardboard 
containers, magazines, discarded 
food into a mountainous mass of 
debris. It was placed most unap- 
petizingly in the window of a de- 
partment store on the main street. 
Signs in front of the mess were in- 
cisive. 

In Bangor, Maine, a similar exhibit 
was stationed smack in front of the 
City Hall. The accompanying legend 
inquiries: “Does Any of This Be- 
long to You?” In Nashville, Tennes- 
see, police handed out pink slips that 
read: “This Is Not a Ticket. Next 
Time, You Will Get One. You Are 
a Litterbug. Keep Our City Clean.” 
In Oregon, the State Highway De- 
partment placed informative travel 


signs: “Litterbug Barrel Ahead— 
100 Yards. Littering Is Against the 
Law.” 


Housewives, businessmen and 
highway inspectors in South Caro- 
lina banded together in a door-to- 
door campaign. In each mailbox, 
they left leaflets urging the citizenry 
to mind its “summer vacation man- 
ners—even if you’re in another 
state.” 

The center strip of one of Dela- 
ware’s most heavily traveled roads 
was used by the Roadside Council 
and State Highway Department for a 
shocking object lesson. On it was 
piled rubbish collected from a one- 
mile stretch of the dual-lane high- 


Teaching people not 

to litter is like teaching 
children to grow up. 

You first make them aware of 


their immaturity. 
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way. Atop it was stationed a huge 
sign advising motorists just how 
much gas tax monies had been used 
to clean up the “Single Mile.” The 
ugly monument stood more than 
twenty feet high and fifty feet in dia- 
meter! It served its purpose. With- 
in one week after its erection, trash 
clearing had dropped nearly sixty 
per cent. 

In Indiana, the Saint Clair High- 
way Commission offered awards of 
twenty-five dollars for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction 
of litterbugs. No one appeared to 
collect the prizes, but, almost mirac- 
ulously, trash collections dwindled 
by almost one half 

In Memphis, Tennessee, children 
were encouraged by the City Beau- 
tiful Commission to gather litter in 
vacant lots and to carry their load to 
motion picture houses. There, for 
sO many pounds of trash, so many 
free tickets were given. Soon, lit- 
terbug parents got the idea 

San Antonio used another method, 
with startling effect. The Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, the police and 
fire departments, the health depart- 
ment and the sheriff's office all 
volunteered to work with KAB 
Calling themselves “Penny-a-Year 
Men and Women,” the group is em- 


powered to hand out friendly warn- 
ings to careless citizens. Names of 
offenders are put down on slips, then 
later transferred to the Civic Im- 
provement Sheet, a master sheet of 
“bad-mannered” citizens. When a 
name turns up a second time, the 
person is given a second warning. 
The third time, he is fined. The suc- 
cess of these organizations is clearly 
visible in San Antonio’s parks and 
along its boulevards. 

In towns across the country, Ki- 
wanis clubs have campaigned vehe- 
mently against littering. The Rogers, 
Arkansas club, for instance, re- 
cruited a member-scribe to pen a 
virulent pamphlet attacking the 
litterbug practice. The club dis- 
tributed the pamphlets to business 
firms for use as public service ad- 
vertising. And in Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, the Kiwanis Club of Knoxville 
distributed window stickers that 
read: “Kiwanis Says—Keep Knox- 
ville Klean.” The club also solicited 
clean-up pledges from householders 
and awarded a prize for the best 
clean-up sign painted on a mer- 
chant’s window by junior high school 
students. 

The recital of corrective measures 
against littering is endless, for they 
extend throughout the US. In New 


York City, a volunteer citizens’ com- 
mittee conducted a city-wide litter 
survey and compared its five bor- 
oughs on the basis of cleanliness. 
In Casper, Wyoming, motorists are 
handed free litter bags imploring 
vacationers to “Be Kind to Our Tame 
Bears Before You Enter Yellowstone 
Park. We Love Our Bears and They 
Get Sick On Your Garbage!” 

The following is a list of antilit- 
tering suggestions formed by the 
KAB: 

1. If you wish to organize an anti- 
litter drive in your community, con- 
tact John C. Rose, Executive Direc- 
tor, Keep America Beautiful, Incor- 
porated, 100 Park Avenue, New 
York, New York. Mr. Rose will be 
glad to supply posters, educational 
programs and other material that 
has been found to be effective in the 
KAB movement. 

2. Don’t discard anything in pub- 
lic places that you would not aban- 
don in your private living room. 

3. Don’t hesitate to reprimand a 
stranger who is trying to improve 
on nature. If you speak softly, he 
will not be offended. Thoughtless- 
ness afflicts all of us now and then. 

4. Take pride in your nation. You 
and your neighbor must live here. 
Don’t desecrate it. THE END 
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mission 


was needed to sell the Olympic idea and 


An inspirational song 


a Kiwanian wrote it. 


HEN THE US Otym™pic team leaves for the 1956 games in 
Melbourne, Australia next November, part of the funds 
raised by the United States Olympic Finance Committee may 
have come from the use of a song written by Kiwanian 
Charles H. Parton 
Just one year ago, Parton, a fifteen-year Kiwanian and 
vice-president of the Kiwanis Club of New York City, was 
having lunch with Colonel Edward “Eddie” Eagan, chairman 
of the Olympics Finance Committee, and others concerned 


with raising $1,000,000 to help underwrite the US Olympics 
effort 

Eagan, a former New York State Boxing Commissioner, 
was bemoaning the lack of a song that might add an inspira- 
tional dimension to Olympic fund-raising. 

“I have asked some of the top writers in the country,” he 
told the group, “but they get bogged down trying to rhyme 
‘broad-jump’ with ‘high jump’ and other events, so no one 
yet has come up with a satisfactory song.” 

Kiwanian Parton, a sales executive whose hobby is music, 
said, “If you don’t need a big name, I'll write the song for 
you.” Eagan told him to go to work. 

Charlie went to a family friend—Ernest Stevens, once the 
private pianist of Thomas A. Edison—and together the two 
men composed a song for the Olympics. They called it 
“Flame of the Olympics.” 

But writing a song isn’t publishing it, as any Tin Pan 
Alley resident knows. 

Charlie played it first for the Olympics Finance Committee. 
They liked its inspirational mood: it stresses the philosophy 
of peace in the symbolic flame that is lighted at the Games 
After he had the committee’s approval, Charlie talked to 
fellow Kiwanian Russ Downing, president of Radio City 
Music Hall Corporation. Russ called in his orchestra leader, 
Raymond Paige, and a call to Warner Brothers set into 
motion the publishing of the song by Remick Music Cor- 
poration, which is owned by the film studio. Soon, “Flame 
of the Olympics” will be recorded, and band arrangements 
will be available for high school and college bands this fall. 

“We hope the composition will help stimulate support— 
moral and financial—in this country for the Olympics,” 
Charlie says. “People don’t realize that the United States is 
one of the few countries in which sports are not subsidized 
by the government.” THE END 
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. "A strange thing about light,”’ a scientist once told me 
“ts that u never dies.”’ 


i er THING about light,” a sci- 
f entist once told me, “is that it 
never dies.” 

“What do you mean by that?” I 
asked. 

“Simply this: You strike a match 
or ignite a candle. The match goes 
out or you snuff out the candle. But 
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the rays you have kindled, set on 
their way, go on forever.” 

It seemed incredible—but then I 
recalled that science tells us that 
light coming from millions of light- 
years away constantly reaches the 
earth. I have seen the machinery of 
a World’s Fair started by light from 


By WILLIAM F. McDERMOTT 


a giant fixed star of the first magni- 
tude—Arcturus. 

Also, science has long proclaimed 
the indestructibility of matter; why 
not, then, the indestructibility of 
light? 

Light today is considered far more 
than what we see; visible rays are 
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Mount Hamilton 


California 





only a seement of what science clas- 
sifies as light. X rays, cosmic rays, 
radium rays, atomic rays, radio and 
television rays, ultra-violet and in- 
fra-red rays are included. We even 
have what is called “black light.” 

Invisible light once was employed 
in a banquet hall where 1000 peo- 
ple, including myself, were seated 

“Be completely still for a moment 
for the photographer,” said the mas- 
ter of ceremonies. We quieted down, 
expecting a flash. But 
We sat in perfect darkness. “Okay,” 


none came 


continued the speaker. We were 
baffled, but the picture had been 
taken. When printed, it was as 


sharp and clear as if sunlight had 
been used 

Few know it, 
ten atomic rays passing through his 
a million will 


but each person has 


body every second 
penetrate a large room in an hou! 
They are registered on top of the 
highest mountain and in the deepest 
mine. They will penetrate 2500 feet 
of solid rock. One authority has cal- 
culated that it would take fifty feet 
of solid lead to stop cosmic rays 
They are not believed to come 
from the sun or from the milky way, 
or from any source in this universe 
intergalactic 


they hail from 


They do physical harm to no 


rather 
spat ce 
captul ed 


one, but some day may be 


for power, making atomic rays feeble 
as a horse-and-buggy is beside a 
jet-propelled plane 

World conferences have been held 
by scientists in bygone years on the 
subject of light alone. Some believe 
it to be about the most fascinating 
topic of study and research there is 
But the 
any more fascinating for 
tion than the immortality 
to light 

As one contemplates 
the thought that light and life have 
more in common than just the simi- 


larity of sound in pronunciation. The 


nature of light cannot be 
investiga- 


attached 


there comes 


candle may be compared to man’s 


earthly existence: both we know to 
be transitory, and sooner or later are 
snuffed out 

The rays of light may be compared 
to the radiations of influence of hu- 


We think of light 
which it 


man personality 
is dispersing darkness, 
does A lighted match can be seen 
for miles at sea: a lighted candle, in 
otherwise complete darkness, can be 
spotted from an airplane a mile or 
more in the ai 

Light is also used for therapy in 
healing physical ailments. Yet the 
burning sunlight on mountains of 
white can cause snow blindness, or 


cause a water glare to hinder the 
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sight; and it can cause death to lost 
pilgrims on desert sands where no 
water can be found. Thus, light may 
be for good or evil. 

In the same way, every last per- 
son, rich or poor, talented or without 
famous or obscure, leaves 
influence that con- 


talent, 
behind him an 
tinues through generations after he 
is gone. How? By the marks he 
leaves on other personalities, which 
are transmitted to others and to their 
descendants. Every reader of these 
lines can recall the influence of some 
person or other that has deeply af- 
fected changing the 
course of his life 

A widow with children many years 
ago married a widower with chil- 


him, perhaps 


dren; to one of his youngsters she 
became deeply attached. They lived 
in unspeakable poverty and primi- 
tiveness, yet her spirit and devotion 
shining light to the often 
inquisitive, but gentle-spir- 
She encouraged him in 


were a 
moody 
ited youth 
his nebulous aspirations for better 
things Later, Abraham Lincoln 
called her his “angel mother,” and 
to her he ascribed credit for “what- 
ever I am or ever hope to be.” She 
was a stepmother who blessed not 
only her own charges but the entire 
world 

An elderly man in a Philadelphia 
church one Sunday many years ago 
noticed a timid boy come up to the 


door of the great edifice, hesitate. 
then, half-scared, turn and _ start 
down the steps 

“Hey, laddie,” said the man, a 
Scotsman, with a smile and a beck- 
oning hand. “Please come back.” 
The boy, influenced by the welcome 
in the elder’s voice and attitude, 


returned 

“You wanted to come to church, 
didn’t you?” he asked. “Maybe this 
big building frightened you.” He 
laid a hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
“Come on in, son, and be at home. 
We're here to help fine young fel- 
lows like you.” 

The incident started John Wana- 
maker on his way not only to mil- 


lions and a great business, but also 


leadership. 


to civic and religious 


Through his long life, he left an im- 
print for good on countless thou- 
sands of people. Not the least of his 
good work was as superintendent of 
a Sunday School that at its peak 
reached something like 5000 mem- 
bers. 

Who was the kindly man? His 
physical life has gone out, but the 
light of his fine influence will never 
die. 

A ragged urchin in Chicago threw 
a snowball at a silk-hatted Episcopal 
bishop about sixty years ago. It hit 
the topper and sent it sprawling and 
the lad started to run. The bishop 
called to him. The boy turned, then 
stopped. 

“Thank you, Son,” said the bishop. 
“You did me a favor. I need a new 
silk hat. Now I want you to do 
something for me. Come to church 
with me, and we'll get you some nice 
clothes.” 

The little lad found friends who 
helped him to an education and 
spurred him on to take a medical 
course. He’s Dr. Herman N. Bunde- 
sen, Chicago’s health commissione1 
and a writer who, by his books on 
infant care, has saved thousands of 
lives of new-born babies. The bishop 
is dead, but he surely lives on in the 
chain of good deeds he started 

I can think of no more shining 
example of the fact that spiritual 
light—in the form of social service. 
good will, kindly encouragement and 
guidance of youth, and a thousand 
other forms of betterment of bodies, 
never dies in the 
continuing beneficences of Kiwanis 
clubs in the United States and Can- 
ada. Key Clubs alone, into which 
Kiwanis has poured so much of per- 
leadership, prove the 


minds and souls 


sonality and 
point. 

There is magnetism in the thought 
that light never dies. When one 
contemplates that the influence he 
exerts today may be having a helpful 
effect on some one a thousand years 
from now, he is drawn to a continu- 
ing practice of serving others. Such 
efforts build up deposits in the bank 
of happiness, whose dividends exceed 
any other. THE END 
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1. General Office, 520 North Michigan; 2. Tribune Tower; 3. Wrigley Building; tel: 
new Chicago Sun Times building; 5. Chicago River; 6. The 
Loop; 7. Marshall Field and Company; 8. Union Station; 9. Furniture Mart; 10 
Lake Shore Drive 


4. Future site 


Northwestern University Chicago campus; |! 


Church: 17 
12. Drake Ho 


The arrow marks the site 


of the Kiwanis Permanent Home. 


The bones of history are facts the 
dates, the 
the “what 


numbers, the “who,” and 


” But the flesh and blood 


of history is humanity. It is the 
characters of history who tie the past 
to the present and the grim realities 
waistline and a 
The legends and 


lingering remnants of the past add 


of an expanding 


receding hairline 


flavor to the present, and “the future 
is merely a recapitulation of the past 


in a new key.” 


N cHIcAGOo’s Near North Side, a 
() blocks from the present 
Genera! Office of Kiwanis Inter- 
national at 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, there is an old mansion that is 
a link between Chicago’s turbulent 
past and the future of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. The large, red brick man- 
sion, the former home of Mrs. Anita 


few 


McCormick Blaine, has been 
chased by the International Board of 
Trustees as the site of the permanent 
home office of Kiwanis International. 


The Trustees’ decision was the 


pur- 


culmination of a move that began at 
International 


the 1952 convention 




















13. North Michigan Avenue; 14. Sanitary District of Chicago; 15. Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons; 16. Office of the Chicago Diocese of the Episcopai 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers; 18. Office of the 
Archdiocese of Chicago of the Roman Catholic Church; 19. Merchandise Mart. 


The words are Brigham Young’s ... 


in Seattle, when the Kiwanis Club of 
North Baltimore, Maryland intro- 
duced a resolution calling for the 
construction of a permanent home 
for Kiwanis International. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Board of Trustees for further study. 
The Committee on Permanent Home 
of the Board of Trustees recom- 
mended a thorough investigation, 
and at the 1953 International con- 
vention in New York, a Special 
International Commitee of Perma- 
nent Home Office was appointed to 
determine (1) the wishes of the 
membership in regard to a perma- 


nent home, (2) the cost, (3) the 





The arrow above points to the place where 
this mansion—the site of the new Kiwanis 
Permanent Home—stands in the quiet shade. 
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of SURGEONS 


type and location of the building 
and (4) the method of financing the 
building. 

At the 1954 International conven- 
tion in Miami, the committee re- 
ported that eighty-seven per cent 
of the membership favored the 
acquisition of a permanent home 
office for Kiwanis. A resolution was 
introduced urging “that there shall 
be provided for Kiwanis Interna- 
tional a Permanent Home Office at 
such place and of such type as shall 
be decided by the Board of Trustees 
of Kiwanis International.” The reso- 
lution was adopted with an over- 
whelming vote. 

The site selected by the Board is 
located at the corner of Erie and 
Rush Streets at the center of the 
most vital and forward-looking 


neighborhood in Chicago. The lot, 


L.HAMILTON McCORMICK: 
Now KUNGSHOLM REST. | 


slightly more than a half acre in 
area and measuring 150 feet by 149 
feet, is large enough to allow un- 
limited possibilities and variation in 
the design of a new office building 
worthy of Kiwanis. Michigan Ave- 
nue, with its “Magnificent Mile,” is 
one block to the east. It is an area 
rich with achievement and a sense of 
the past. 

The ':ouse itself is an honorable 
relic of Chicago’s past. For fifty 
years, the address 101 East Erie 
Street was the nome of one of Chi- 
cago’s most il)ustrious ladies. Anita 
McCormick was the daughter of 
Cyrus Hall McCormick, the inventor 
of the reaper and the founder of 
the McCormick Harvesting Machine 
Company, which in 1902 became the 
giant International Harvester, with 
Anita’s brother Cyrus Hall McCor- 


Per manent Home 





the words he uttered when he found the place where his people built their future. 


mick, Jr., as its first president. In 
1889, Anita married Emmons Blaine, 
the son of the Republicans’ famous 
“Plumed Knight,” James G. Blaine, 
whose denunciation of the Demo- 
cratic Party as the party of “Rum, 
Romanism and Rebellion” cost him 
an election and put Grover Cleve- 
land in the White House. 

After the death of her husband in 
1892, Anita McCormick Blaine de- 
voted her life to public service and 
the advancement of humanitarian 
causes. More than once she raised 
her articulate voice with shattering 
effect. In 1910, speaking before the 
graduating class of Northwestern 
University, she announced, “It is my 
belief that before many generations 
the race as a whole will revolt at 
the senseless inequality of the 
wealth-holding power of individ- 
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Rush Street in the days of bustles and 
horse-drawn carriages was one of the 
most fashionable residential streets in 
Chicago. Today the stately mansions 
are disappearing as business expands. 


Vow. in another time and 


uals.” She regarded her own in- 
herited wealth as a public trust to 
be used for the public good. 

Her views aroused controversy, 
but no one ever doubted her sin- 
cerity or integrity. In 1899, at the age 
of thirty-three, she shocked the city 
with the honesty and extent of her 
personal property tax return. She 
paid a tax of $1,563,000, the largest 
ever recorded in Cook County. A 
newspaper editorial commented that 
in a time “of all manner of subter- 
fuges adopted by men of large 


One of Kiwanis International’s future 
neighbors will be Chicago’s ambitious 
Fort Dearborn project (right), to the 
west of the new permanent home site. 
To the east is Michigan Avenue, and be- 
yond that, Chicago’s famous lake front. 
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reputed wealth ... Mrs. Blaine has 
set a standard by which the honesty 
and the duty of citizens will be 
judged.” 

She was a charming nonconformist 
in almost all the things she did and 
said. Perhaps most horrifying to 
her friends and family during an 
often bloody period of union strife 
was her unrelenting support of the 
labor cause. Early in the century, 
she inaugurated the eight-hour 
working day for her own servants— 
an action that brought frowns from 
her wealthy friends and dark pre- 
dictions of labor wars and strikes. 
At the time of the McNamara labor 
bombing of the Los Angeles Times in 
1912, her innate sense of fairness 
prompted her to declare, “The issue 
is not capital or labor. The issue is 
murder for greed and domination. 
Men in the name of labor have com- 
mitted this crime. Men in the name 
of capital have committed this 
crime.” 

Through the years she was a 
political enemy of her second cousin, 
Colonel Robert Rutherford McCor- 
mick, and his Chicago Tribune. She 
supported the League of Nations, 
and she was a Democrat. Colonel 
McCormick suffered the pain of see- 
ing her buy full-page advertisements 
supporting Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
the Chicago Tribune. In 1948, she 
herself entered politics (at the age 
of eighty-two) and ran unsuccess- 
fully as a candidate for trustee of 
the University of Illinois. 





Between elections, she spent hei 
time studying and helping humani- 
tarian causes. Her philanthropic 
activity was so widespread that she 
employed three secretaries to carry 
the clerical load. Her major interest 
was in education. In 1901 she founded 
the Francis W. Parker School, which 
became an internationally famous 
model for progressive education 
methods, and during her long life- 
time she contributed more than 
$3,000,000 to the school’s support. 
In 1905, she served on the Chicago 
Board of Education and fought re- 
lentlessly with politicians to improve 
the city’s school facilities and stand- 
ards. At a cost of $2,000,000, she 
endowed the School of Education at 
the University of Chicago. 

Another of her compelling in- 
terests was a means of securing a 
permanent peace. When the 1945 
United Nations Conference in San 
Francisco seemed ready to collapse 
around the veto question, she was 
moved to send a telegram to every 
member of every delegation urging 
them to reflect on their own interests 
and search for “a common denom- 
inator for united action.” It was 
her conviction that “peace is a state 
of mind, a goal to be arrived at 
through troubled waters; and in 
that journey we of the US, with all 
that has been given to us, should 
be a friend and leader and guide.” 

She herself was a friend and guide 
to many people. She had a way 
with them. It has been said that she 


place, Kiwanis will build for its future. 
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had a genius for estimating people 
and the rare capacity for accepting 
them and liking them in spite of their 
faults or deficiencies. Her grand- 
daughter, Nancy Blaine Harrison, 
shortly after Mrs. Blaine’s death in 
1954, commented, “It took me many 
years to discover that what seemed 
to me to be a rather undiscriminat- 
ing approach to people, was instead 
a larger view than I was capable 
of.” 

Her home, from which she directed 
all her activities for fifty years, is 
located ‘in the same area in which 
her father settled when he came to 
Chicago from Virginia in 1847. A 
few blocks away, on the south bank 
of the Chicago River, near what is 
now the traffic congested intersection 
of Michigan Avenue and Wacke 
Drive, her father built the McCor- 
mick Harvester Machine Company. 
He walked to work every day from 
his Rush Street home, crossing the 
Rush Street bridge, which has since 
disappeared. (Chicago bridge tenders 
of that time were notoriously un- 
reliable and imperious. They were 
functionaries of considerable power 
and temperament. The Rush Street 
bridge tender once swung open his 
bridge while James Dole and a herd 
of cattle were approaching each other 
from opposite directions. The weight 
of the cattle tipped the bridge, 
dumping Dole, his carriage and the 
cattle into the river and ruining the 
bridge.) 

The Chicago Fire of 1871 destroyed 
the McCormick works and most of 
the city north of the river. (The old 
water tower, built in 1867, was one 
of the few Near North Side land- 
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marks spared by the fire. It still 
stands, an ironic symbol of its 
own ineffectualness—a fact that only 
increases Chicagoans’ affection for 
it.) After the fire, Cyrus McCormick 
rebuilt his house on a scale lavish 
enough to be the equal of any house 
in Chicago. 

By the time Mrs. Blaine built 
her house twenty-five years later, 
on land deeded to her by her sister 
Mary and her Uncle Leander, Rush 
Street was beginning to look like a 
McCormick settlement. It was one of 
the most fashionable neighborhoods 
of Chicago. But as the years passed, 
the original owners died one by one 
and commercial interests crowded in 
from the rapidly expanding business 
districts. In 1952, the Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick mansion was torn down to 
be replaced by an imposing building 
housing the offices of the Chicago 
Sanitary District. Chicago watched 
with pangs of regret as an era came 
to an end. 

Two days before the Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick house was scheduled to be 
demolished, it was the scene of the 
Art Institute of Chicago Students’ 
Ball, “The Black Masque and Ball 
Macabre,” which mourned the pass- 
ing of the old building. 

The house directly behind Mrs. 
Blaine’s, the home of her second 
cousin L. Hamilton McCormick, was 
converted into the Kungsholm Res- 
taurant, which features puppet grand 
opera and smorgasbord. In 1946, the 
home of Cyrus H. McCormick, Jr., 
her brother, was taken over by the 
American Library Association. A 
few doors down the street from 
Mrs. Blaine, the “Marble Palace” of 


The Blaine house with its tree-filled garden in the rear is directly across the 


street from the recently built office building of the Chicago Sanitary District. 





Chicago banker Samuel M. Nicker- 
son was taken over by the American 
College of Surgeons. Only a short 
distance away, the American Osteo- 
pathic Association and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
built their modern headquarters 
buildings. 

Chicago was changing rapidly. 
Anita McCormick Blaine, who was 
born on the Fourth of July the year 
after the Civil War ended and who 
could remember back to the Chicago 
Fire, had seen many changes in 
her lifetime—although she herself 
changed very little. Her taste in 
clothes remained steadfastly old- 
fashioned, and she was a devotee of 
the Victorian hatpin all her life, 
insisting always that no woman’s hat 
should weigh more that four ounces. 
“A larger hat causes niental strain,” 
she once said, “and women certainly 
need all their mental equipment to 
get by in the world.” 

For the future, the city has many 
more changes in mind. The proposed 
$400,000,000 Fort Dearborn project 
would transform Chicago’s Near 
North Side into a gigantic civic 
center with city, state and federal 
office buildings, a new branch of the 
University of Illinois, a new public 
library building, apartment build- 
ing to house 5000 families, broad 
esplanades and double-decked 
streets. 

The Kiwanis building project will 
begin sometime during the next two 
years. The Blaine estate, under the 
terms of the contract arranged by 
the broker, Winston & Company, 
has a lease to the house “not to 
exceed two years from the date of 
transfer.” As soon as the house is 
vacated, it will be torn down and 
construction started on the new 
Kiwanis home, a step to which 
thousands of Kiwanians have looked 
forward. 

When she died on Lincoln’s Birth- 
day in 1954, Mrs. Blaine’s will 
provided for the establishment and 
endowment of the New World 
Foundation, with a substantial por- 
tion of her estate to be used for the 
“advancement of thought and work” 
along several lines, some of which 
are similar to the Objects of Kiwanis 
International—including what she 
called the “growth of the spiritual 
as distinguished from the material 
elements of human life.” The simi- 
larity shows that in the future, 101 
East Erie—with Kiwanis on the 
name plate instead of Blaine—will 
continue to be identified with public 
service and high ideals, just as it has 
in the past. THE END 
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“Just as we are able te translate 
eur high principles and fine ideals inte 


action, se will our success continue.” 


Youth Work 

TRIUMPH FOR TEEN-AGERS 

WITH SO MUCH being written about juvenile delinquency 
these days, it is seldom that anything dealing with teen- 
agers—other than the sensational—ever finds its way 
into print. To many readers, it must appear that the boy 
down the street is certain to end in either a criminal or 
mental institution. 

But more often than not, the story of the boy down 
the street is a story of discontent and inactivity—of a 
day-to-day problem of “nothing to do.” It is this prob- 
lem that many authorities say is the major cause of 
delinquency and vandalism. 

A group of pupils from Central High School in Fargo, 
North Dakota, faced with this same problem, decided to 
do something about it. The result was the organization 
of the Fargo Youth Center, better known as the Can- 
teen, on March 27, 1947. Every week, a dance is held on 
Friday night from 8:30 to 11:30, and each student at- 
tending is required to pay a twenty-five cents admission 
charge. The dances are chaperoned by a woman and a 
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policeman. Since Fargo makes the city auditorium avail- 
able without charge, the small admission charge is suffi- 
cient to enable the Canteen to hire a band each week. 

The Fargo Youth Center is operated by a council of 
twenty-two members elected from the pupils at Fargo 
High School. It is a member of this council who takes 
care of all bookings of bands for the weekly dances, 
and it is the council that actually administers the work 
of the Canteen, appoints the chaperon and the police 
detail, and sees to all the many details of operating a 
successful youth center. 

The Canteen has three sources of income. The first 
is the concession stand, which averages a profit of $10 
a dance. The box office, the main source of revenue, 
grosses from $250 to $375 a dance. Another source is 
the checkroom; all wraps are required to be checked 
for a nominal ten cents charge. Because of local fire 
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regulations, coats that are found lying around the hall 
unchecked are impounded. There is an impound fee of 
fifteen cents. 

The youth center proved successful right from the 
beginning—so much so, in fact, that its treasury was 
soon bulging with a surplus of $1300. 

The teen-agers immediately realized that, with this 
much money in the treasury, they might some day be 
tempted to squander it; to prevent this, they approached 
the Kiwanis Club of Fargo with a proposal. The pro- 
posal was a simple one: Appoint the Kiwanis club’s 
board of directors as trustee of the Canteen’s surplus 
funds over and above a prescribed amount each year. 

Not only were the Fargo Kiwanians pleased to be 
approached by the young people; they were delighted 
by their sensible and intelligent approach to the prob- 
lem. They accepted the proposal. 

What do these youths intend doing with their money? 
They intend to build their own youth center building 








someday, or turn the money over to the city to be used 
in setting aside a portion of Fargo’s new Civic Center 
for use by the city’s youth. 

But the history of the Canteen has not been entirely 
glorious. Since its beginning in 1947, and up to 1951, 
the Canteen was running in the red. In order to offset 
operating deficits, it was necessary to employ a juke 
box at a number of the dances instead of an orchestra. 
The 1951-52 year was started with the books showing a 
net loss of $8. It was at this time that Fargo Kiwanians 
were first asked for advice, and it was readily given. 
With proper guidance and a mixture of bands and juke 
boxes, the end of the year found the Canteen $200 in 
the black. Attendance at Canteen dances has risen from 
an average of 150 in the early years of its existence to 
well over 1000 in the past year. This attests to the fact 
that these young people enjoy what they have done for 
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themselves. And they enjoy it far more than anything 
anyone else could possibly have done for them. It is this 
resourcefulness that commands the respect of everyone 
who has witnessed their accomplishments. 

One of the Canteen’s outstanding activities was the 
promotion of the “International Hop.” Under the aus- 
pices of the American Field Service—an organization 
helping foreign students to enroll in American colleges 
and high schools—a dance was sponsored, with proceeds 
going toward the work of the AFS. The International 
Hop served as the springboard to highlight the “kick- 
off” of the AFS fund-raising drive. Foreign students in 
the community were invited as honored guests and 
were introduced as one of the highlights of the evening. 
Dise jockeys from all the local radio stations also were 
invited. They turned out en masse. Students from miles 
around Fargo turned up at the Hop and made their own 
donations to the AFS 

The Fargo Kiwanians are extremely proud of having 
been associated with their local teen-agers. They feel 
that the Canteen represents a living example of what 
teen-agers can do and are doing—without, unfortu- 
nately, receiving the page-one treatment accorded their 
delinquent counterparts. Kiwanians know that Fargo’s 
dilinquency rate is one of the lowest in the country—no 
thanks to anyone but the young people themselves, 
who turned discontent into a triumph for teen-agers. 
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The schools are closed but for many young people the memory 
of the spring prom is still fresh. In Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
thanks to the Kiwanis Club of Kenosha, the teen-agers’ mem- 
ories have a special “Afterglow” because of the Kiwanis spon- 
sored party after the prom—a gala affair including a movie 
premiere, dancing, supper, floor show and breakfast at dawn. 


A TRIP TO THE DENTIST 

“PLEASE LET ME go to the dentist next time.” This is the 
way school children in Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina 
greet the school nurse when she makes her rounds. For 
most people, a visit to the dentist is not considered a 
reward for good behavior. However, this new outlook 
of Roanoke school children is one result of the dental 
project sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Roanoke 
Rapids. Through the cooperation of the County Health 
Department and the University of North Carolina 
School of Dentistry, the Kiwanians have initiated a pro- 
gram to provide free dental care to needy school chil- 
dren of their community. Approximately twice a month, 











A home worth considering. 


during the school year, the school bus travels to the 
University Dental Clinic with a load of children. The 
Kiwanis club pays all the expenses with funds from the 
club’s annual minstrel show. Last year, the club paid 
$2306—and 277 children received treatment. 

And the dentists themselves just get more popular. 
One little boy returned to school and told his class very 
proudly that the dentist thought he was the prettiest 
little boy he had ever seen. “I haven't decided,” the 
youngster said thoughtfully, “whether to stay with my 
mother or go live with the dentist.” 


Handicapped Children 

BOTH FEET ON THE GROUND 

Tue story of Ronnie Longmire, so far as the Kiwanis 
Club of Owen Sound, Ontario is concerned, goes back 
nine years to the time when the Owen Sound Kiwanians 
learned of a nine-year-old boy who couldn’t walk be- 
cause of an extreme case of club feet. Ronnie lived with 
his family in a small community about fifteen miles 
from Owen Sound. He had to be carried everywhere 
The Owen Sound Kiwanians sent Ronnie to the Hos- 
pital for Sick Children in Toronto, where an operation 
was performed on his feet. Because his parents were 
unable to give him the proper care when he returned 
home finally, his condition did not improve. So, with the 
consent of the parents, the Kiwanians brought Ronnie 
to Owen Sound, to live in the foster home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell Clark. The one hundred members of the 
Owen Sound club became, in effect, Ronnie’s foster 
fathers. 

Every six months in the succeeding years, Ronnie 
returned to the hospital for corrective treatments. Until 
four years ago he had to wear braces. Now he can walk 
and play like other children, and for the past two years 
he has had a paper route in Owen Sound. 

The club paid $40 a month to Mrs. Clark for Ronnie’s 
room and board. The Kiwanians supplied him with 
spending money and clothing, and paid for his braces 
and his trips to the Toronto hospital 120 miles away. 
Periodically, he was a guest at the club luncheons, 
especially at Christmas when he was given presents by 
the club. 

Ronnie attended elementary school in Owen Sound, 
and today he is learning watch-making at the Variety 
Village Trade School in Toronto. Ronnie has a bright 
future, thanks to the efforts of his Owen Sound foster 
fathers, who spent thousands of dollars to save a boy 
for society. 
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Churches 

ONE FOR EVERY MONTH 

PEOPLE ORDINARILY think of poster projects as a means 
of highlighting campaigns for safe driving, farm-home 
safety, “get-out-the-vote,” and other public service 
activities. During the past year, however, the Brook- 
ings, South Dakota club’s Committee on Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims has sponsored a 
poster project to stimulate club members’ and the com- 
munity’s interest in church work. The committee got 
in touch with the art department at South Dakota State 
College in Brookings and interested the head of the 
department, Doctor Madeline Ritz, in having her begin- 
ning art students participate in a poster contest using a 
theme relating to religion. The students responded en- 
thusiastically, and in a short time, more than eighty 
posters had been submitted. 

Three Kiwanians, with the assistance of Doctor Ritz 
and her staff, narrowed the entries down to twelve. 
Each month throughout the year, one of the twelve 
posters was hung in the club’s meeting room, and the 
student artist was invited to a club meeting to tell the 
club members how and why he or she picked the poster 
theme. At the end of the year, the twelve posters were 
again judged, and a first and second prize and an honor- 
able mention were awarded, while another poster was 
selected for dedication to Kiwanians. 


Aid to Students 

FARM AND FACTORY: A MEETING 

Every YEAR, the Vocational Guidance Committee of the 
Kiwanis Club of Sidney, Montana sponsors an indus- 
trial tour to give rural high school students a look at 
how vocational opportunities in the city differ from 
those on the farm. The students are given on-the-spot 
lectures as they are taken through Sidney’s large in- 
dustrial plants and offices. Part of the last tour included 





Water for an unbent twig. 


a visit to the city fire department and a demonstration 
of fire fighting techniques and equipment (see photo- 
graph above). At noon, the high schoolers attended the 
regular Kiwanis luncheon, and the club later awarded 
prizes to the best student essays on the subject, “My 
Kiwanis Industrial Tour of Sidney.” 
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Agriculture 
QUALITY, NOT QUANTITY 
LaureL, Mississippi is the county seat of Jones County, 
one of the “hill” counties of that state. There have 
never been any plantations in Jones County, but it has 
nearly 4000 small farms. It has the biggest 4-H Club 
in the world and every year “The World’s Biggest 4-H 
Rally” is held in Laurel. Each year, the Kiwanis Club 
of Laurel awards top-grade registered Jersey heifer 
calves to the two or three boys or girls with the best 
records in dairying. (The club has keen fortunate in 
that the owners of the best herds in the county make 
available their top calves at prices the club can afford 
to pay.) The farms of the winners are marked with a 
sign reading, “The prize winning 4-H dairy project on 
this farm is sponsored by the Laurel Kiwanis club.” 
In the fall, the youngsters enter their calves in the 
South Mississippi Fair. Competition is keen, for from 
the 180 or more calves shown, twenty-five will be 
selected to represent the county in the Mississippi- 
Alabama Dairy Show and the Mississippi State Fair. 
Eleven years ago, not one 4-H boy or girl showed a 
registered cow at the South Mississippi Fair. In 1955, 
as a result of the Kiwanis club’s encouragement, the 
4-H Clubbers put more than 180 registered Jersey 
calves on exhibit. These were not all the registered 
calves owned by 4-H’ers, just those they thought good 
enough and in proper condition for showing. A few years 












































ago, Grade A dairies were almost unknown in Jones 
County. Today, Jones County has more Grade A dairies 
than any county in the state—not the most dairies, the 
most Grade A dairies. Quality, not quantity. 

The Kiwanians have also sponsored a corn contest 
each year to encourage the boys and girls to raise more 
corn for their animals. The County Agent, a Kiwanian, 
states that after trying in vain to get the farmers in the 
county to buy improved seed corn, he decided to get 
their children to try it. The Kiwanis club bought the 
hybrid seed corn and gave it to the boys and girls who 
pledged themselves to grow it according to instructions. 
This led to many arguments at home but the kids per- 
sisted and in most cases won their case. After the har- 
vest, the parents were convinced that buying seed corn 
was a money-making proposition. The corn yield per 
acre in the county has increased from seventeen bushels 
to the acre to more than thirty. This year, fourteen boys 
averaged more than seventy-five bushels to the acre 
on five-acre plots, and the winner averaged 122 bushels. 
Corn grown from “seed from the crib” is now a rarity 
in Jones County—which proves that it is possible for a 
small group of dedicated men to improve conditions in 
their community, just as the Laurel Kiwanians have 
done. 
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Civic Works 

A LARGE SCALE ADOPTION 

Four Years aco, the Kiwanis Club of Lambertville, New 
Jersey accepted a challenge and adopted the community 
of Potters, New Jersey (population about 600). Since 
that time, the frankly impoverished community of Pot- 
ters has benefited from many of the club’s activities. 
The club supports an old people’s home that has ten 
guests. Twenty-eight other elderly people are regularly 
helped by the Kiwanians, as are seventy-eight other 
families. In the past four years, the club has distributed 
approximately 5000 items of clothing, as well as furni- 
ture and household utensils. Once a week, the club holds 
what has come to be called “Bread and Cake Day.” On 
that day, hundreds of bakery items donated by Lam- 
bertville stores and bakeries—from bread to cream 
puffs—are distributed. For the kids, the club holds 
annual Halloween, Easter and Kids’ Day picnics and 
parties. And at Christmas, there is a children’s party 
with toys, candy and clothing. 








The Kiwanis Club of Hillside, New Jersey assisted the Key 
Club members of the Hillside High School with a community 
safety program, The Kiwanians helped the boys erect approx- 
imately 150 safety signs (above) throughout their county. 


Fund-Raising 

A BRACE OF COMICS FOR DINNER 

Tue Kiwanis Club of Conroe, Texas held a fund-raising 
dinner that featured roast quail on the menu and Edgar 
Bergen and Charlie McCarthy on the entertainment 
program. The ten-dollar-a-plate dinner was held to 
raise funds for construction of the club’s Kiwanis Chil- 
dren's Shelter. The shelter is being constructed on a 
twenty-five-acre wooded tract in the country, and when 
completed, will cost between $25,000 and $30,000. The 
children to be cared for in the shelter will be those 
whose “parent or parents have been apprehended by 
the law, whose need may arise from the destruction of 
their home, or who may be orphans waiting permanent 
placement in foster homes.” At present, the only shelter 
provided for such children is in the jail area of the 
County Building. Although some of the children may 
be under the protection of the courts, there will be no 
political jurisdiction over the shelter. 


HOUSE OF STEEL 

Tue Great Lakes Steel Corporation added its support 
to the community project of the Kiwanis Club of River 
Rouge, Michigan when it donated a thirty-two-by- 
sixty-foot Quonset building—complete with asphalt 
tile floor, masonite interior, kitchen, rest rooms and 
fireplace—for use as a city youth center. River Rouge 
Kiwanians have been supporting the project for over 
a year. Local 1299, of the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, will provide landscaping for the building, which 
was given with the provision that it be operated as a 
youth center “without restriction as to sex, color, race 
or religion of the members.” 





The helping hand extended by the Kiwanis Club of Hollywood, 
California makes this little girl, and others like her, the 
real winners in the Hollywood club’s Honorary Mayor of Holly- 
wood Campaign—a fund drive that last year netted $16,700. 


ACTION BRIEFS 

Tue Kiwanis Club of Parkville, Maryland presented a 
new car to the Parkville High School for use in the 
school’s driver training classes. More than 120 junior 
and senior students benefited from the practical experi- 
ence of driving the car. . . . The Kiwanis Club of Willo- 
wick, Ohio sponsored an amateur boxing tournament 
that netted the club more than $2000 for its youth work 
and civic projects. . . . The Kiwanis Club of Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio barbecued several hundred pounds of beef to 
feed more than 1000 people at the club’s annual “Ki- 
wanis Public Barbecue.” Proceeds from the event went 
to the club’s hospital fund, youth program and 4-H club 
building. ... The Kiwanis Club of Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts presented a $40,000 check to the Quincy YMCA 
with the hope that “the gift will inspire other groups 
to make similar donations so that the new YMCA build- 
ing will be free of debt. . . . The Kiwanis Club of Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin raised approximately $6500 at their 
twenty-first annual “Kiwanis Minstrel Revue.” The 
funds will be used in the club’s youth service work... . 
At the first annual bazaar and auction of the Pocomoke 
City, Maryland club, 600 persons bought perfumes, 
baby chicks and fertilizer, thereby swelling the club’s 
underprivileged child fund by some $1000. THE END 
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Children’s Clinic for the Mind 


A Kiwanis club project feught 


against centuries-old 


prejudices about mental illness 


te become natienally famous. 


5 fan AVERAGE CITIZEN tends to avoid 
contact with mental illness as if 
by this method he might deny its 
existence. This defensive attitude is 
better understood when it is remem- 
bered that mental illness has always 
been surrounded with mysticism, 
prejudice, misconceptions and stig- 
ma. Only in recent years have these 
barriers to the scientific understand- 
ing of the cause and treatment of 
mental illness been graduaily brok- 
en down. 

When the Kiwanis Club of East- 
ern Branch, Washington, D.C. was 
organized in 1949, the writer—a 
psychiatrist—was one of the charter 
members. My professional experi- 
ence included twenty years in treat- 
ing seriously ill adult patients at 
Saint Elizabeth’s Hospital—interna- 
tionally famed for its high standards 
as a federal mental hospital. Up to 
that time, I had had few contacts in 
community service work and rela- 
tively little interest in mental hy- 
giene for children. 

By chance, also in 1949, the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association of the local 
high school elected me _ president. 
Almost immediately I was flooded 
with requests from teachers for in- 
formation and guidance as to what 
they should do about emotionally 
disturbed children in their class- 
rooms. I suggested that they be sent 
to child guidance clinics in the city 
and was informed in return that 
clinic services were so scarce that 
there were waiting lists of nine 
months to one year. 

Resolving to do what I could, I 
began to examine children who were 





Dr. Duval is a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Eastern Branch, Washington, 
D.C. and director of Saint Elizabeth’s 
Hospital. 
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referred to me by the teachers and 
the principal of the senior high 
school. My vacation and a half a 
day each week throughout most of 
the school year were consumed in 
this manner. As I became familiar 
with the scope of the problem, it 
soon became clear that additional 
psychiatric resources were needed 
for these emotionally disturbed 
school children. 

In the meantime, my Kiwanis 
club had grown and matured. An- 
other psychiatrist and a psychiatri- 
cally minded internist—both from 
Saint Elizabeth’s Hospital—had be- 
come active Kiwanians. The other 
club members were invited to 
luncheon at Saint Elizabeth’s—with 
the promise that none would be con- 
fined—and were taken on a tour of 
the hospital where some of the prob- 
lems of the treatment and preven- 


tion of mental health were ex- 
plained. 
The members were _ interested. 


The club then seemed ready for the 
suggestion that it sponsor a psychia- 
tric clinic for children. The idea 
found ready acceptance, and, after a 
committee study, the club members 
voted to approve the clinic as a 
continuing project and set aside $500 
as our first year’s budget. With this 
beginning, the clinic committee got 
in touch with school officials, who 
reacted favorably to the club’s pro- 
posal, and an agreement was ar- 
ranged whereby the clinic would 
serve the local senior high school 
and two local junior high schools. 
Approval was requested and se- 


cured from the local medical society, 
and a professional volunteer staff 
was recruited, including a psycholo- 
gist, a social worker, two graduate 
nurses and the two Kiwanis club 
psychiatrists. Operating policies, such 
as the decision to treat only students 
referred by the principal with writ- 
ten approval of the parents, were 
established. Also, some educational 
work was done with the teachers so 
that they would be better able to 
cooperate with those of us on the 
clinic staff. It was decided that the 
name of the clinic would be simply 
The Kiwanis Clinic. 

On January 16, 1952, we examined 
the first child, Examinations of each 
child included a social casework 
study of the child’s family, a psy- 
chological personality evaluation, 
and a psychiatric examination. After 
a professional staff conference, a 
report with recommendations was 
given to the school and to the child’s 
parents. 

The original intent of the clinic 
was to serve only as a diagnostic 
center referring children for treat- 
ment to other community clinics, 
but, in the face of long-existing 
waiting lists, it soon became obvious 
to us that a treatment section—in 
addition to the diagnostic section— 
would have to be established in The 
Kiwanis Clinic. In 1954, the clinic 
program—with the enthusiastic sup- 
port of all the Kiwanis members— 
was expanded to include a treatment 
section. The clinic called on more of 
the professionals from Saint Eliza- 

(see CHILDREN’s CLINIC page 48) 
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THE ENDURING HEART 
(From page 19) 


a fence post,” he said with dignity, 
looking down at the pile of tangled 
“It—it had a heart carved 
on it—sort of—well, about so big—.” 
He held his hands apart a few 
“It was carved real deep— 


have Had the 


wot yc. 


in hes 
couldn't missed it. 


names 


“Carved that myself back in ‘ninety- 
four and it still goes today—.” 

“All right,” Manners said impa- 
tiently. “Where is it?” 

The worker dropped into the ditch 
and began throwing the rails about, 
grunting, his arms shiny with sweat. 
In a moment he brought up a broad 
rough-hewn post, its base shaggy 
with the hard-packed soil that clung 
to it. He threw it up; it landed at 





“Well, if that’s all you want, Old- 
timer,” Manners said, “then you're 
welcome to it—but remember what 
I said, stay out of the men’s way. 


One of those ‘dozers could knock 
you down and we’d never even know 
it. We’re busy around here.” 

The old man stood tall and erect, 
holding onto his post, looking around 
at the snarling bucking tractor push- 
ing at the elm stump, staring off to 





“*Tom loves Sarah’?” one of the the old man’s feet with the solid where the gangplows tore the earih. 
workers asked, grinning broadly thud of seasoned oak. He waved one arm and grimaced 
“And a date—eighteen something “That’s her!” he cried, holding it disdainfully. 
that the one?” up, turning the post so that the deep “Let 'er rip,” he said, and, hoisting 

“Eighteen ninety-four,” the old lines of the crude carving stood out the post to his shoulder, he staggered 
man said, his jaw hard. He looked in the sun: TOM LOVES SARAH, away from the farm without a back- 
the worker squarely in the eye. 1894. ward look. THE END 

GOLFERS partisanship of an enthusiastic duf- has been exhilarated by the crisp 

(From page 29) fer, I'll say that golf is the most early morning air when the dew 

; beautiful of all sports. The setting glistens on the greens; by the stately 

at his jaw first. Nor would he want in which it is played is perhaps its trees that serve as the fairways’ foul 
to bat against Don Newcombe o1 principal grace, but not its only one. lines; by the orange sun setting over 
play tennis against Tony Trabert, Most courses, whether they be public the clubhouse as he trudges toward 


even if spotted five games a set 

But golf is different. You can bat- 
tle Ben Hogan right down to the last 
hole on a handicap basis. You can 
as we do—pley on a family handicap 
basis, the man conceding so many 
strokes to his wife, so many more to 
his daughter, mother and 
mother-in-law. And let me tell you 
Every game is fun, even when my 
mother-in-law wins. 

One semiretired gentleman of 
sixty-four in our neighborhood took 
up golf two years ago on his docto’’s 
advice. He isn’t much of a golfer 
(has yet to crack 100), yet he enters 
most of the tournaments in town 
And, armed with his hefty handicap, 
he has actually won two of them 
an achievement that has put new 
sparkle in his eyes and an extra 
spring in his step 

With the possible exception of 
bowling, this is the only sport I know 
of that anyone can play. A tennis 
player has to be fast and supple; a 
boxer has to be tough: a football 
player has to be brawny; a baseball 
player has to have great skill. 

Every sport has its physical re- 
quirements and age limitations. Golf 
has none. Golfers can be fat or thin, 
short or tall, young or old, fast or 
slow, strong or weak, or almost any 
other combination you care to name. 
It can be played by anyone from nine 
to ninety, male or female. A golfer 
becomes too old only when he no 
longer has the strength to swing a 
club. In other sports—softball, ten- 
nis or handball—you have to start 
being careful when you approach 
the age of forty. 

If you will allow for the obvious 


son, 
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links or exclusive clubs, are set 
in a carefully balanced profusion of 
graceful trees, green expanses and 
water. To many harassed city men, 
a trip to their favorite course repre- 
sents a. communion with nature as 
well as a day of sport. 

Every true golfer, whether he 
shoots par or 100-plus, is acutely 
aware of these sensuous charms. He 


STRATEGY 

A RTHUR BRISBANE started climbing 
his particular ladder when he was 
extremely young—at nineteen he 
was London correspondent for the 
New York Sun doing a weekly let- 
ter for Charles Dana. And when the 
publisher dropped him a note ask- 
ing how things were going, Bris- 
bane immediately replied that he’d 
rather be back in New York as an 
editor. Dana soft-soaped that one 
saying the London letter was too 
good to be dispensed with and Bris- 
bane was too young anyhow. 

The brash young man figured out 
his strategy, set the wheels in mo- 
tion and a couple of months later 
repeated the trans-Atlantic request. 
Dana repeated that the London col- 
umn was too good to change; that 
it had, in fact, been improving for 
the past eight weeks. 

That was the cue for Brisbane’s 
payoff: “I assured you that I would 
make a good editor. During the past 
two months I have had Harry 
Chamberlain doing the column. You 
say it has been improving, which 
shows that I am already a good 
editor. How about it?” 

Charles Dana cabled: “You win. 
Come home.” —Mary Alkus 


the eighteenth green while crickets 
chatter in the gathering. dusk. 

Most golfers accept these beauties 
without rhapsodizing about them. If 
a golfing newcomer runs off at the 
mouth about the game’s Hollywood 
garden-like setting, the golf regulars 
are liable to shut him up with: “This 
is golf! What did you expect to find 
out here? A bowling alley?” 

There’s beauty in the game, too, 
and in the men who play it leisurely 
and well. Watching Paul Runyan hit 
a spoon shot one day, Horton Smith 
remarked: “Watch Paul’s unhurried 
swing. It’s as lazy as a Spanish siesta, 
as delicately fashioned as a flower 
petal.” 

And so it is, not only with the 
pros, but also with the duffers who 
may shoot ninety but manage to look 
beautiful doing it. 

Even the equipment seems to have 
a special grace to it. When I am tired 
and out of sorts, I can go to the 
closet, pull out a wood and swing it 
back and forth for fifteen minutes 
or so, watching the graceful clock- 
like arc of the clubhead. Or I may 
get out a putter and practice putts 
in the living room, or chip hollow 
practice balls with a wedge in the 
basement. 

It may sound strange to non- 
golfers, but after a few minutes of 
doing this, my tensions, frustrations 
and tiredness are gone. In fact, just 
looking at a golf club improves my 
disposition. 

If I sound over-rhapsodic, I'd 
better say right now that I know 
darned well that golf is no panacea 
for everyone’s ills. I remember the 
remark a knickered Scottish pro at 
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Victoria, British Columbia made to 
me when I was beginning the game. 
“You will,” he said, all the burrs 
this side of Edinburgh in his voice, 
“find golf a vurra fascinating and 
frustrating game.” 

So be it. I have at times been 
forcefully restrained from wrapping 
my clubs around the nearest avail- 
able trees. I have had fits after 
flubbing two-foot putts or dribbling 
tee shots twenty-five feet in front of 
me. And I have seen perfectly 
rational men suffer the tortures of 
damned men just because they 
dubbed a shot. 

Once, while playing with George 
Schneiter, former Professional 
Golfers Association president, and 
Babe Herman, the old _ baseball 
player, I put three drives into a 
water-hazard lake and quit. On the 
next hole, Herman hit three pro- 
digious lefthanded drives 300 yards 
off the fairway and into the street— 
and quit. Schneiter finished the 
round alone. 

One frustrated philosopher of the 
links once described the game with 
these tormented words: 

“It’s an ineffectual endeavor to put 
an insignificant pellet into an ob- 
scure hole with entirely inadequate 
weapons.” 

Joe Cook, the old-time vaudeville 
comedian, grew so frustrated from 
golf that he built himself a tee-to- 
green hole on his New York estate. 
The green was built like a funnel so 
that any ball landing thereon rolled 
into the cup for a hole in one. It was 
a good stunt, but most golfers prefer 
their frustrations. 

Most duffers, including this one, 
will admit that it is the game’s in- 
consistency that gets them. One day 
you will go out and score a legitimate 
eighty-six, no putts conceded. The 
next time out, under the very same 
conditions, your score is ninety- 
eight. Why? No one has ever really 
found out. But it happens to all 
golfers, pros and duffers. Craig 
Wood shot an eighty-eight in one 
tournament round and a sixty-seven 
the next day. Bobby Jones flubbed 
out a seventy-nine in the Master’s 
tournament at Augusta, and playing 
the same course a few days later in 
a friendly round, came home with a 
sixty-three. 

It is this inconsistency that leads 
you on, because, if you are a 95-100 
average golfer and have shot an 
eighty-five, you are convinced that 
the eighty-five is really your game 
and the others are “off rounds.” 
“Most golfers,” someone has said, 
“just naturally kid themselves.” 

There is something, too, about the 
game’s chemistry that makes you 
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Do your visitors sign 
A GUEST REGISTER? 








Fitted with ruled sheets for 
guests’ signatures, home 
clubs and remarks, this desk 
pad with Kiwanis emblem 
is an ideal permanent rec- 
ord for all club visitors and 
speakers. The register in- 
cludes twenty-five sheets 
ruled on both sides. Club 
name can be imprinted for 
an additional charge. 


G-7, Guest Register, with 25 sheets.....................:; $4.50 
GR, Guest Register Sheets, each additional............... 15 


Imprinting club name, additional...................... 


order from 
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520 North Michigan Avenue 


INTERNATIONAL 


Chicago 11, Illinois 





believe, hope beyond hope, that you 
are just on the brink of becoming 
really better. A pro corrects a hitch 
in your swing and you hit a couple 
of drives that fade beautifully down 
the fairway. 

“See how easy it is,” he says with 
that air of life-will-be-better-to- 
morrow that pros wear as a trade- 
mark. 

“Yea,” you say absent-mindedly, 
because you are already dreaming 
about matching strokes with Hogan. 

Then, after you are convinced 
that you have finally mastered the 
technique of this frustrating busi- 
ness, you go out for a round and 
everything goes wrong. It always 
happens, just when you’re sure that 
you've got “it.” 

Yet golf can be mastered by almost 
anyone who is willing to stick with 
it. Consider, for instance, the case 
of Mark G. Harris. A retired busi- 
nessman, he took up golf at sixty- 
five, broke ninety at sixty-seven, and 
was shooting in the mid-seventies 
at sixty-nine. Not only that. He be- 
came the nation’s foremost authority 
on approaching and putting, so good 
that many a big-time pro sought his 
instruction on pitching and putting. 

“A putter makes all men equal,” 


said Harris. “Every golfer should 
realize that when he misses a two- 
foot putt, he offsets his 250-yard 
drive in one single stroke.” 

The examples of Harris or of 
Walter Travis, who started playing 
at thirty-five and won three US 
amateur championships, are power- 
ful come-ons to the brigade of us 
duffers. We all have a bit of the 
Walter Mitty in us, I guess, and it’s 
beyond the realm of possibility for 
us to dream of becoming Marciano, 
Ted Williams or Otto Graham. But 
the dream of possibly . matching 
strokes with golfdom’s greats isn’t 
beyond the ken of imagination. After 
all, it’s been done. Billy Joe Patton, 
the lumberman from Morganton, 
North Carolina, was every man—or 
every week end golfer at least— 
when he almost scaled the K-2 
heights of Hogan and Snead at the 
Master’s in 1954. 

And therein, I suspect, lies much 
of golf’s irresistible hold. 

Or perhaps you prefer to agree 
with Bobe Hope, who likens golf to 
“a quick restorative .. . better than 
Benzedrine, the psychiatrist’s couch, 
the shot in the arm, or the solid 
night’s sleep for ironing out the 
kinks in your super-ego.” THE END 
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TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH 


SKY HIGH on the OCEAN 
AIR CONDITIONED 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


HELBORNWE 


On the Ocean at 18th St. 
Hub of MIAMI BEACH © 
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PHOENIX ARiTz 


Phoenix Kiwanis..............Twes, 
Valley of The Sun Kiwanis....Fri. 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA, Atianta, Ga 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hote! 
Montgomery, Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 
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Kiwanis meets on Monday at..." 
Hotel $#. Cloud, St. Cloud, Minn. 


River inn, Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Seulpaugh Hotel, Mankato, Minn. 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS¢Suue 
Arthur Hotel, Hdars., Rochester, Minn. 
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VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Opereted under the joint mane of 
the Canadian Nationa! and nadian 
Pacific Raliway Companies. 
VANCOUVER. BRITISH COLUMBIA 











A Quality Medium | 


Month in end month out 
every issue is stamped with 
the quality that makes it a leader 


in its field. Ads do look their best in 
Tue Krwants Macazine—look their best 


and do their best because 
they are directed to 


A Quality Audience 


Kiwanians, over a quarter 
million of them, look to this 


one publication for ideas, information 


and inspiration. 
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CHILDREN’S CLINIC 
(From page 45) 

beth’s, and again they responded, as 
did others from various local agen- 
cies. Two part-time people were 
employed: a child psychiatrist to 
supervise the psychotherapy of each 
child and a psychiatric social work- 
er to serve as liaison between our 
clinic and the school. 

By 1955, our conviction had grown 
that a preventive program should 
include treatment of children at an 
earlier age. A large elementary 
school was added to the clinic serv- 
ice group, thus making four schools 
in all. 

Today, the operating plan includes 
a diagnostic section, comprising a 
screening psychiatrist who sees all 
new cases for emergency evaluation, 
and four professional teams, each 
made up of a psychiatrist, a clinical 
psychologist, a social worker, and a 
graduate nurse. A team is assigned 
to each school and examines only 
children from that school. In this 
way the team gets closely acquaint- 


' ed with teachers, counselors and the 


principal, and is thus able to do 
constructive educational work with 
them—an advantage that some of 
the clinic staff members regard as 
almost more important than treat- 
ment of individual children, for 
such education promotes psycholo- 
gical understanding of all children 
by those who—outside the home— 
influence them the most, the teach- 
ers. The treatment section, under 
an expert child psychiatrist, pro- 
vides psychotherapy to each child 
selected by the diagnostic teams 
for individual treatment, and also 
works with the child’s parents on 
solving problems in the home. 
Long-term specific results of 
treatment cannot yet be accurately 
measured, but there is evidence in 
the opinions of teachers and parents 
that definite help is coming to these 
children from the clinic, even though 
in some cases treatment does not 
seem to be entirely successful. The 
school administrative officers are 
unanimous in the belief that the 
clinic is worth while, and the teach- 
ers are appreciative of the help in 
handling emotionally upset children 
who may be disturbing a roomful 
of normal children. Thus the normal 
child also benefits from the service. 
But the community benefits also. 
The schools and teachers are able 
to do a better and more efficient job 
during the current educational crisis 
as Kiwanis does its share in the 
promotion of mental health among 
the children of today—the chil- 
dren who will be the leaders of to- 
morrow. THE END 














Waces we’rE looking over the 
story material your Kiwanis club 
has sent in to be considered for 
the “Kiwanis In Action” columns 
(see page 41), we always ask 
ourselves the same question: Will 
some of the other clubs, reading 
the description and results of this 
project or activity, find something 
in it that will convince them that 
they'd be missing a good thing if 
they didn’t follow up with some- 
thing similar in their own com- 
munities? If their docket of 
activities and projects is already 
crammed, will they perhaps make 
a note of the Zitherzee club’s 
story and place it in their “future 
file”? 

We know that many clubs have 
gleaned ideas from “Kiwanis In 
Action,” as well as from other 
articles and columns in the maga- 
zine. Just recently, for example, 
we heard that the Kiwanis Club 
of Hinsdale, [Illinois staged an 
“Introduction to Teaching” clinic, 
and that the club had got the idea 
from reading “Kiwanis Sponsors 
a Teaching Clinic” in the Febru- 
ary issue. Soon, in “Kiwanis In 
Action,” we'll describe the Hins- 
dale club’s exnerience, and maybe 
other clubs—looking ahead—will 
read the article and decide that 
they should take part locally in 
Kiwanis International’s “teacher 
recruitment” program. 

Why not look at “Kiwanis In 
Action” from the angle of how its 
reports of what the other clubs 
are doing can figure in the future 
of your club? 


Qye or THE more unusual club 
activities we’ve come across in 
some months is the power boat 
regatta described on page 20. You 
might be interested to know that 
the co-sponsor of the regatta, the 
Kiwanis Club of Lansing-Everett, 
has just thirty-five members and 
is only five years old. These 
men will be glad to advise any 
other club thinking of putting on 
a similar fund-raising regatta. 
And Donald L. Guerin, who's 
headman of Stock Outboard Rac- 
ing in the US (and a charter 
member of the Lakeshore-Ro- 
chester, New York club), says 
he is ready to supply information 
and assistance to any Kiwanis 
club interested in the sport (his 
address: 851 Maple Drive, Web- 
ster, New York). 


The Ecbito’ve 
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It’s actually easy to save—when you buy Series E 
Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan, 
Once you've signed up at your pay office, your sav- 
ing is done for you. The Bonds you receive pay 
good interest—3% a year, compounded half-yearly 
when held to maturity. And the longer you hold 
them, the better your return. Even after maturity, 
they go on earning 10 years more. So hold on to your 
Bonds! Join Payroll Savings today—or buy Bonds 


where you bank. 


Safe as America - TJS. 


The U.S. Government does for 
Advertising Cou 


is publication in cooperation with the 
hers of America. 


DIAGNOSIS: 


knife wound in 
the heart 





Unoer THE blazing blue sledge hammer of 
a Chicago heat wave, the cramped, makeshift 
operating room shimmered like an oven, 
reeking of ether and carbolic. Six sweat- 
drenched, frock-coated doctors huddled in 
fascination, watching deft hands reach into 
a human chest and expertly stitch up a 
wound in the redness of a pulsing heart. 

Would he live? The surgeon mopped his 
brow and hoped. The year was 1893; the 
operation, fantastic. 

Live? Yes, he would live for many more 
years, thanks to the skill and courage of Dr. 
Daniel Hale Williams. 

Abandoned as a child, Williams, a Negro, 
had struggled hard for his medical educa- 
tion. Now only 37, he had already founded 
America’s first interracial hospital, 
Provident. And here he had just performed 
the first of the pioneering operations that 
would mark him as one of our country’s 
great surgeons. 

Sensitive and brave, Daniel Hale Williams 
was blessed with an abundance of the same 
urge to help his fellow man that binds and 
strengthens (mericans today. 

And it is these strong, unified Americans 
who are our country’s real wealth—the real 
backing behind our nation’s Savings Bonds. 
In fact, they’re the true reason why U. S. 


Savings Bonds are considered one of the 
world’s finest, safest investments. 

For your own security—and for America’s 
—why not invest in Savings Bonds regu- 


larly? And hold on to them! 


Savings Bonds 









Everybody 
loves 
ROGERS’ 
show 
The 
AUDIENCE 
loves it: 




















People delight in seeing their friends and 
neighbors, sons and daughters shine in the sparkling 
professional type amateur show that is costumed, 
staged and directed by the John B. Rogers 
Producing Company. 





the 
MEMBERS 


love it: 


Every Kiwanian in your club can have 

a part in a Rogers’ production and enjoy it, 
for this is Fund-raising with the 

capital “I that also stands for Fun. 





the 
TREASURER 
loves it: 


Proof of a Project is in the Profits and John B. Rogers’ 
shows do pay off—handsomely— in box ofhice 

receipts as well as in the intangibles of enhanced club 
prestige, community good will and member solidarity. 










Not just the show alone (and many clubs 
have special performances for children) but aa, the 
they love the projects that are paid for ’ r a 
out of the returns. Year in and year out KIDS 
your club can depend upon the love 
John B Rogers’ produc tion to help provide b e. 
a steady source ol the funds needed for iu: 






the youth activities your club sponsors. 


WE’D LOVE TO TELL YOU ABOUT IT! 


Kiwanis clubs, both large and small, have enjoyed continued profitable 
relationships with the John B. Rogers Producing Company. 










PROFITS GROW YEAR AFTER YEAR—Most clubs once sponsoring a Rogers 
Fun and Fund Raising Show—find them so profitable—they continue year after 
year. Here are some typical Kiwanis Clubs and the number of shows staged. 





















City No. Shows City No. Shows 
Caldwell, N.J 1] Kingsport, Tenn. Rin. <a 
Chagrin Falls, O. 7 Little Rock, Ark. 21 
Chicago Hts., Il. 29 New Orleans, La. 17 
Columbia, Tenn.__- 6 Ottawa, Ill.__- ¥ 7 
Fort Smith, Ark. 12 Raleigh, N.C. 9 
Joliet, Il 21 Sheradan, Pa. , —_ 9 
Junction City, Kan > eee 17 
Watertown N.Y ™ 14 





Let us explain how your club, too, can achieve success—back of the footlights 
and in the box office. W rite or call. 


ohn B. Rogers Pro ducing ©. 


ESTABLISHED 1903 
ROGERS BUILDING 


Fostoria,Ohio 
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